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United States Forest Service 


Timberline Pine 


By EUNICE SKAMSER 


Frontiersman—valiant, stalwart knight 
With tattered banners flying, 

Shoulders squared, and feet widespread, 
Crusades and laughs at dying. 


Sting of hail and burn of lightning, 
Rapier thrust of cruel wind; 
But high, wide views of life are given 


To faithful warriors of his kind. 


Heritage of sturdy forbears; 
Fortitude of struggles wrought; 
High attainment is the sweetest 


When by youth of hardship bought. 


Common life in peaceful valleys 
Endows symmetry and grace— 
Character surpassing beauty 
Shines forth in his rugged face. 
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The Plateau of the Thousand Cows 


By P. L. Butrrick 


«se F you would see the most vital things that France is 

doing in forestry today,” they told me in Paris, “visit 

the Millevache. Here is a region of nearly 400,000 
acres, mostly worn-out and abandoned grazing land that 
is gradually being turned into forest by planting. It lies in 
the center of France, in the departments of the Correze, the 
Creuse, and the Haute-Vienne. The nearest large city is 
Limoges. The headquarters of the forest inspector in charge 
is at Meymac. He will be glad to show you around. The 
place is somewhat difficult of access, but do not be deterred 
by that.” 

We were not deterred by that and at length arrived. 
Monsieur Miné, the Inspector, did us the honor of coming to 
the hotel to greet us and announced that he would be pleased 
and honored to show me the Millevache. His car was at the 
door, and, furthermore, it was his hope that Madame would 
not find it too fatiguing to accompany us. We finished our 
cafe-au-lait, and started, all three of us. 

When we were beyond the narrow streets of Meymac, 
crowded with automobiles, donkey carts, cows, sheep, dogs, 


and children, and out into the open country, I began in full 
reportorial style: ““Tell me, Monsieur, is it that the name, 
Plateau de Millevache, signifies in your language what it 
seems to when translated literally into mine, namely, the 
Plateau of the Thousand Cows?” 

“Much study has been bestowed upon that question,” he 
replied. ‘“The name comes from remote antiquity. Some 
say it means what it says, some that it is derived from the 
Latin meaning a great vacant space, others that it goes back 
to the ancient Gaulish. So one is permitted to think what 
one will. Certainly it was an important grazing region, but 
more largely for sheep than for cattle. It is, as you see, 
rather a series of shallow valleys and rolling hills than a true 
plateau, but this vast extent of bruyere, or as you call it 
heather, which is before us, was once a dense forest. Stumps 
and logs are frequently encountered by the peat diggers not 
far below the surface. Names of some of the old villages could 
only have been bestowed in a forested country, and a few piti- 
able remnants of the ancient forest lingered until recently. 

“Settlement dates from pre-historic times, but for centuries 





A view of the Plateau de Millevache—4o0,000 acres of worn-out and abandoned grazing land which France 
is restoring to forests by planting. The young trees coming up through the heather and bracken are Scotch pine 
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after the coming of civilization it was a very backward region. 
The Druids performed human sacrifices here long after the 
In the late Middle Ages, 


plant it to trees.” 
beginning of the Christian Era. 
apparently in 
the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth 
centuries, the 
whole country 
was cleared by 
fire and ax, 
and by reckless 
pasturage in 
the forest it- 
self, to make 
grazing land. 
Little of the 
soil was suit- 
able for crops, 
although more 
was cultivated 
than at pres- 
ent, and for 
centuries the 





Vast expanses of heather like this, the Inspector told us, were once dense forests. 
The Millevache has been an important grazing region, too, but more largely for 
whole country i é eee 

‘ sheep than cattle, despite its name—which goes back to antiquity 
was a vast 
sheep range. Gradually, the heather and the broom invaded 
the pastures and drove out the grasses, until it became what 


you see today, largely a great heath, almost worthless for 


town-owned lands, which you are reforesting 


in other parts of France. ‘‘No, Madame,” 


grazing or ag- 
riculture. The 
number of ani- 
mals and the 
area of im- 
proved _ land, 
even the hu- 
man __ popula- 
tion, decreases 
every year. It 
is too expen- 
sive to fight 
the heather.” 
At that mo- 
ment we passed 
a Paris taxicab 
beside a brook, 
the driver busy 
giving it a 
bath. “Yes,” 
said the in- 
spector, “you 





A plantation of Douglas fir which is one of the species being used to reforest the 
Millevache. Scotch pine is relied on to kill out the heather and then is under- 
planted with spruce, fir or other valuable species 

are surprised, 
but you should 
know that since people of this region are obliged to immigrate 
for lack of employment, the men go to Paris to operate taxis, _ sieur. 
driving back for their vacations.” 

For the moment I wondered if I could ever love the people 


deeply. ‘Often they will not sell their property here, but 


“Taxi men as tree planters!’ was all I could murmur. 


Soon we be- 
gan to see 
small, dark 
green areas 
scattered about 
on the hill- 
sides. ‘“These 
are the planta- 
tions,” said 
Monsieur. 
“T his after- 
noon we shall 
see the oldest 
ones, and to- 
morrow the 
nursery andthe 
young ones.” 

“Are you 
purchasing 
land for a Na- 
tional Forest, 
or are they 
so admirably ?” 


inquired Madame, for she had heard much of town forests 


said Monsieur, 
admirably con- 
cealing his sur- 
prise that a 
woman should 
know of com- 
munal forests. 
“The land is 
nearly all pri- 
vately owned 
and_ reforesta- 
tion is done by 
the owners un- 
der the direc- 
tion of the 
Forest Service 
and with its 
aid.” 

We entered 
a little village 
which a road- 
side sign pro- 
claimed to be 
Gentioux, and 
stopped at a 


small inn. “It is nearly the hour of dejeuner,” said Mon- 
“You will not lunch as at Paris or perhaps even 
New York, but not too badly, and the repast need not be dry 
unless you wish. In any event the water of the country is 


of the Millevache, for I had had many dealings with Paris good. I will see if the owner of the plantations we are to 


taxi men. But the next statement affected me even more 


visit this afternoon will honor us with his company.” He 
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returned presently. ‘‘Monsieur Jorrand will be happy to 
accompany us, but asks first the honor of having you take 
coffee with him.” 

At lunch we heard the fascinating story of the Jorrand 
family, who started the reforestation and regeneration of the 
Millevache. A forbear of 
Monsieur Jorrand was a 
captain in Napoleon’s army. 
During his campaigns he ob- 
served the prosperous con- 
dition of many forested 
regions in contrast to the 
poverty of his native Mille- 
vache. In 1811 he began 
growing pine on some of 
the worn-out grazing land 
of his own estate. It was a 
success, despite the fact that 
the earliest attempts were 
made by sowing the seed— 
a procedure no longer used 
because the thick heather 
usually prevents the seed 
from reaching the soil. 

By repeated experiment 
he and his descendants 
worked out a technique for 
planting and even the more 
complex silvicultural opera- 
tions, which are now being 
used. His descendants have 
continued his work, until 
today they have a producing 
forest of nearly two hun- 
dred acres which _ they 
are continually increasing. 
They operate a small saw 
mill, all the cut of which 
comes from their planta- 
tions. The work will doubt- 
less be continued since a son 
of the present proprietor is a student at the forest school at 
Nancy. 

Shortly before the war the work of the Jorrand family was 
“discovered” and various scientific, agricultural, forestry, and 
civic societies urged the government to undertake the regen- 
eration of the Millevache by turning it, now that the thou- 
sand cows had vanished, into a forest of millions of trees. 
Work was started in 1913, but practically discontinued dur- 
ing the war. Since the close of the war it has been prosecuted 
energetically. 

Monsieur Jorrand awaited us at his home and introduced 
us to Madame Jorrand, three sons and two daughters. Over 
the coffee cups we talked of Lafayette and the A. E. F. and 
of Gifford Pinchot, educated in forestry at the French school 
at Nancy. We were subjected to a barrage of questions re- 
garding the forests of America. ‘Were we really as savage in 
destroying them as was sometimes said? If so, surely we 





“At lunch we heard the fascinating story of the 
Jorrand family, who began reforesting their lands in 
the Millevache in 1811.” A descendant of the 


planter of the tree shown above stands at its base 


should one day regret it.” Nearly the whole family went 
on the inspection trip, and I soon discovered that all, even 
the girls, were accomplished silviculturists. They talked 
of plantings and of thinnings, of seed cuttings and of final 
cuttings, and argued as members of a family among them- 
selves as to whether this or 
that compartment should be 
planted now or in five years, 
appealing to Monsieur the 
inspector for support. This 
gave me valuable moments 
for observations, notes and 
photography. There was 
abundant material for 
all three, for the silvi- 
culture is complex. Few 
species succeed when 
planted in the dense mass of 
heather. The Scotch pine 
is perhaps the best, but even 
so it takes a quarter century 
for it to kill out the heather. 
The task is not complete 
even then for the Scotch 
pine reproduces badly in the 
Millevache, and must be 
underplanted with fir or 
spruce, which grows well, 
but when planted among 
the heather cannot survive 
its competition. After the 
underplanting is well estab- 
lished the Scotch pine is re- 
moved, leaving a pure stand 
of fir or spruce, which if 
cut by groups or by indi- 
vidual trees will reproduce 
itself naturally—a true for- 
est, as the inspector called it. 

They showed me all the 
stages on their own lands 
and with justifiable pride, for they had worked it out over the 
span of more than a century. The oldest stand, on the site 
of some of the earliest plantations, contained firs more than 
three feet in diameter, and over eighty feet tall. They told 
me to the nearest centimeter and meter, for they had meas- 
ured them, but alas, the figures did not get into a sadly over- 
burdened notebook. We parted from the family Jorrand with 
regret. I told them that we are doing something in private 
forestry in America, but that we lacked families such as theirs 
to show us the way and wished they would immigrate and 
start regenerating some of our waste land. 

Monsieur, the inspector, regretted not being able to offer 
us hospitality, but alas, Madame was away, so we persuaded 
him to share with us the cuisine of the local inn. He came 
armed with a large folder. “‘Here,” he said, “are the statistics 
—as well as articles and reports dealing with our work. It is 
beginning to attract attention not only (Cont’g on page 429) 
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EVER-LIVING MEMORIALS? 

















AS “THE GROVES WERE GOD’S FIRST TEMPLES” —WHY SHOULD THEY NOT STAND AS 




















Redwoods— 


Ever-living Memorials 


By J. D. Grant 


OLLOWING the great war, the idea of the appropriate- 
F ness of trees as memorials to soldiers who lost their lives 

in the service of their country became popular in all 
those countries which had been engaged in the war. The 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University in response to the 
many inquiries which it received published a bulletin on the 
subject of memorial trees in which it discussed the value of 
different types of trees and the qualities which make them 
appropriate or inappropriate as permanent memorials. The 
bulletin said in part: 

“Trees as memorials appeal to the imagination of many 
persons. Theoretically they have much to recommend them 
for this purpose. There are few men who would not be 
happy in thinking that their memory was to be kept green 
by one of the great New England elm trees, or by such a live 
oak as grows in Audubon Park, New Orleans, but in recent 
years the best elm tree in Massachusetts was first mutilated 
and then destroyed by storms long before it reached maturity, 
and the large New Orleans live oaks may at any time suc- 
cumb to one of the West Indian hurricanes which every year 
destroy buildings and trees on the Gulf Coast. 

“There are at least, however, two splendid memorials made 
by trees. The best known of them are rows of Cryptomerias 
which shade the road which leads to the Temples in Nikko, 
Japan. These trees were planted between 1631 and 1651 
and extend for a distance of twenty-four miles along the road. 
A few of the trees have been killed by fire but by the latest 
reports 18,308 trees are still standing and in good health. 
The story of their planting is interesting. When the temple 
of Nikko, which is the burial place of Ieyasu, the founder of 
the Tokugawa Dynasty, was built, his successor in the Sho- 
gunate called upon the Daimyos of the Empire to send each 
a stone or a bronze lantern to decorate the ground about the 
mortuary temple All complied with the order but one man. 
Matsudaira Masatsuma, who, too poor to send a lantern, 
offered instead to plant trees by the roadside that visitors to 
the Temple might be shaded from the heat of the sun. He 
did his work so well that these trees promise to live for 
centuries longer, and this memorial to Ieyasu is one of the 
important sights in Japan. 

“The second of the great tree memorials is in California 
where a block of Redwood forest on the Eel River was 
dedicated in 1921 to the memory of Colonel Raynal Caw- 
thorn Bolling of the American Aviation Service, who was 
killed in France on March 26, 1918. If trees are selected 
as a memorial there can be nothing more splendid and more 
enduring than a part of the Redwood forest, the most beauti- 
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ful of all the forests in the world. The Redwood is the tallest 
of all trees and one of the largest in girth of stem. It grows 
in a region of humid atmosphere where forest fires rarely 
occur, and if the trees are cut, or killed by lightning they 
reproduce themselves by shoots which grow from the stump. 

“The man who has secured this Redwood memorial for 
his friend has done patriotic service, too, for his country. For 
the Redwood forest, which occupies only a narrow strip of 
territory along the coast of Northern California, contains the 
greatest stand of valuable timber per acre in the world, and 
in the hands of lumbermen must soon disappear if the move- 
ment now on foot to preserve at least parts of it is not success- 
ful. If memorials are to be erected for soldiers and other 
men in the form of trees the Redwood forest offers the best 
opportunity in beauty and permanency which can be found 
anywhere in the world.” 

It was peculiarly fitting that such a memorial should have 
been selected for Raynal C. Bolling. He was a lover of the 
out-of-doors ; a man who spent much of his time in the open; 
one from whom the appeal to save the Redwoods would have 
brought an instant response. Colonel Bolling was the first 
American officer of high rank to fall in the World War. The 
circumstances surrounding his death, the story of how he 
refused to surrender and fought against overwhelming odds 
in the shelter of a shell hole until his pistol was empty, forms 
one of the stirring chapters of the War. The majestic beauty 
of Bolling Grove will call to the minds of thousands of 
travelers each year the bravery of his death, the noble dignity 
of his life. 

Bolling Grove is situated at the junction of Elk Creek 
and the south fork of the Eel River about forty-five miles 
from Eureka in the heart of the most representative Redwood 
areas in Humboldt County. Through its entire length 
passes the Redwood Highway. Its location on a bend of 
the river commands a striking vista of the surrounding forests. 
The Grove is now a part of the Humboldt State Redwood 
Park, and is under the protection and control of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry. 

The establishment of the Franklin K. Lane Grove in 
Humboldt County, California, in August, 1924, bore out 
the prediction of Madison Grant of New York when he said 
in 1921, at the dedication of the Bolling Memorial Grove, 
“Tt was a thought not merely happy, but one of possibly far- 
reaching consequences, that inspired Dr. John C. Phillips 
of Boston to select for his brother-in-law perhaps the most 
beautiful and permanent memorial ever chosen for a soldier.” 
The example set by Dr. Phillips was followed by the dedica- 
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tion of a memorial to Edward R. Hickey, another to Frederic grove was raised among his friends and admirers by Edward 
Saltonstall Gould, a third to the Pioneers of Humboldt E. Ayer of Chicago. 
County, and finally, the memorial to the late Honorable The Franklin K. Lane Memorial Redwood Grove is one 





Among the groves already acquired and named and superb in their unique beauty are (upper left) the Felton Grove; 
(upper right) the Graves Grove and in the oval a glimpse of the Eel River, showing both the Felton and Bolling Groves, 
the latter dedicated to Col. Raynal Cawthorn Bolling, the gallant American aviator, who was killed in France in 1918 


Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior under President of the finest tracts of timber in the Redwood Belt and con- 
Wilson—a well-loved Californian and the first President of tains some of the largest and most symmetrical specimens of 
the Save-the-Redwoods League. The fund to establish this these trees, many of them close to 2,000 years old. It con- 



































“Wise with the lore of centuries they stand’”—“‘A brotherhood of venerable trees.” Here in the Prairie Creek region 
of Humboldt County are several groves now contemplated as memorials under the splendid plan inaugurated by the 
Save-the-Redwoods League. Here too is planned for nature lovers a ‘‘scenic rambling route’’ for leisurely travel 
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tains practically 200 acres and is situated on the California 
State Highway 228 miles north of San Francisco. It is a 
complete grove and will be part of the system of State Red- 
wood Parks for which forest lovers throughout the nation 
are striving—stretches of virgin forests of the oldest and 
grandest trees 

















in the world. 
In the same 
year a gift to 
the State of 
40 acres was 
made by a San 
Francisco lum- 
ber firm in the 
name of Mr. 
and Mrs. 
Miles Stand- 
ish and Mr. 
and Mrs. H.B. 
Hickey as a 
memorial to 
Edward R. 
Hickey, the 
son of the lat- 
ter. This 
charming spot 
on the high- 
way in North- 
ern Mendocino 
County is an 
ideal one for 
camping. 
The third 
memorial 
grove, like the 
Bolling Grove, 
is located with- 
in the bound- 
aries of the 
Humboldt 
State Redwood Park. It is dedicated, as the 
simple tablet indicates, to “Frederic Salton- 
stall Gould—a lover of trees.” It was pur- 
chased by the California State Forestry Board 
with the assistance of Mrs. Clara Hinton 
Gould of Santa Barbara, and is an ever-liv- 
ing monument to her husband, himself an 
ardent naturalist. A feature of the Gould 
Grove is the wonderful undergrowth of fern 
and oxalis which carpets the ground. Lo- 
cated directly on the State Highway, its beauties will be 
enjoyed each year by travelers into the Redwood region. 
On September 23, 1923, a wonderful tract of giant Red- 
woods on the State Highway, about sixty miles north of 
Eureka, was dedicated as a memorial to Humboldt County’s 
Mrs. Zipporah Russ, the donor of the grove, 
She first saw the 


A beauty spot in th 
Franklin K. LaneGrove— 
dedicated by the League 
to its first President 





Pioneers. 
crossed the plains to California in 1852. 


Redwood forests the next year, when with her husband she 





The Whittemore Grove—most recent acquisition of 
the Save-the-Redwoods League 


At that time the 
These 


came to make her home among them. 
forests stretched for mile after mile in unbroken line. 
giant Redwoods stood as they stood for over a thousand years, 
silent witnesses of the comings and goings of generations of 
wild life. Mrs. Russ saw what followed inevitably on the 
arrival of the white man. Each year she witnessed the fur- 
ther inroads of the ax and saw. Forests that had taken cen- 
turies to produce were destroyed in a few days, leaving only 
desolate wastes of blackened stumps. What more fitting 
memorial could she have chosen for Joseph Russ and for the 
pioneers with whom he helped to build up the commonwealth, 
than to secure forever from destruction a grove of the mag- 
nificent trees among which he and they had spent their lives ? 

Some of the largest trees of the Redwood belt are found 
on this tract of timber. One enormous sequoia particularly 
has been discovered, which is believed to be among the largest 
in existence. Not only Redwoods, but massive firs, hemlocks, 
maples, spruce, oaks, and other trees make this an area of 
Prairie Creek, its banks overhung with 
masses of ferns, 
wends its way 
through the 
grove. It is 


unusual beauty. 





still in its pri- 
meval state, 
and many of 
its acres have 
probably never 
trodden 
by man. The 
Humboldt 
Pioneer Me- 
morial is deed- 
ed to the State 
to be held for- 
ever as a pub- 
lic Redwood 
park, and it is 
stipulated that 
the timber 
thereon _ shall 
cut 


been 


never be 
or destroyed. 
A more re- 
cent memorial 
grove acquired 
through the 
Save-the-Red- 
woods League 
was dedicated 
in June, 1927. Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, then president of 
Stanford University, who made the address, said: “Through 
the activity of the League, it has been possible for Mrs. Kate 
Felton Neilson to provide this public monument to her father, 
Senator Charles N. Felton. I was fortunate enough to know 
him well and to count him as one of my friends. He was a 
true pioneer, a man of vision, aggression, honesty, full of the 
spirit of adventure, in short a man of power. He played a 
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large part in the life of California for 65 years. It is most 
fitting that he should have this Redwood grove as a monu- 
ment. He was one of the great State builders and is entitled 
to the greatest honors in the gift of the State.” The grove 
contains one hundred acres of superb Redwood forest. 
The Whittemore Grove of 140 acres, just above Garber- 
ville, on the Redwood Highway, is the most recent of the 
lordly Redwood groves to be acquired by California, and 
through the generosity of a New England family. Though 


County, and indeed there is no finer, is named after Hon. 
Friend W. Richardson, former governor of California. 
Through the generosity of Mr. George Frederick Schwarz of 
New York a beautiful grove of 157 acres in northern Hum- 
boldt County has been saved and dedicated to Col. Henry S. 
Graves of the Yale Forest School, who has rendered excep- 
tional service to his country in the field of forestry. 

It is the hope of the Save-the-Redwoods League that the 
development of the memorial grove idea will mean the 





Wealth of ferns on the forest floor in Dyerville Flat, where a park may be acquired. Wordsworth described these 
great trees as “‘living things, produced too slowly ever to decay, of form and aspect too magnificent to be destroyed” 


Whittemore is dead, this grove of regal trees, known as the 
Harris Whittemore Memorial, stands—an evergreen monu- 
ment to his love of the forest and outdoors. 

A new development of the memorial idea is that of naming 
exceptionally fine groves after living celebrities. In the main 
unit of the Humboldt State Redwood Park a unit has been 
set aside to honor former Governor William D. Stephens 
of California, under whose administration the act creating 
the Humboldt State Redwood Park and appropriating $300,- 
000 for an initial purchase was passed. The first grove of 
giant Redwoods which one passes through in Humboldt 


preservation of an increasing number of beauty spots among 
the northern Redwoods. And an essential part of the pro- 
gram of the League is the establishment of a National Red- 
wood Park, of at least 20,000 acres, which shall be truly 
representative of the Redwoods in their finest maturity. And 
such a park should be the culmination of a “Highway of the 
Giants,” leading from the “Southern Sentinel,” southern- 
most Redwood in the world, in Monterey County, connect- 
ing each of the now isolated groves which remain along its 
route, until in Humboldt and Del Norte Counties it should 
travel through a continuous forest of these giant trees. _ 

















“The fauna was represented chiefly by a pair of 
Willow Ptarmigan.” 


HE wilderness traveler encounters various obstacles 
to his progress, most of which are surmounted as a 
matter of course. During a cruise along the east coast 


of Hudson Bay the most 





e 
Fugitive Canoe 


By Otaus J. Murig 


soon engrossed in preparing specimens previously collected. 
The guides were puttering about somewhere on the other 
side of the island. After some time I happened to look up from 
my work and felt a dis- 
tinct shock at what I 





vexing hindrance to our 


travel was head wind. Only one member of the party could swim, yet they dared the _ 
Wherever we went, it mighty dangers of the Hudson Bay region in a single canoe. The “Look there!” I re- 
seemed, we encountered head winds were strong, and when one day the canoe, loaded marked, stupidly, and 
strong head winds. And with all their provisions, broke from its mooring and began viata te: ent ema, 
drifting away—but this is the story that has been awarded first ae 
serenely drifting away 


one day, in a_ peculiar 
way, it was almost our 
undoing. 

There 


were four of 





prize in the Wilderness Adventure prize story contest conducted 
by the American Forestry Association. 
ated with the United States Biological Survey, and this is but 
one of his many stirring adventures. 


from the island. 

For a brief moment, 
I remember, I was fas- 
cinated by that widening 


Mr. Murie is associ- 








us, members of a scien- 
tific expedition from 
Carnegie Museum, headed by Mr. Todd of that institution. 
I was his assistant and we had two guides; William from 
Rupert’s House, of Scotch-Indian ancestry, and Jocko, an 
Ojibway Indian from Ontario. If I remember correctly our 
canoe was twenty-one feet in length, built for us at Rupert’s 
House, designed to carry a good load and to withstand the 
rough water of Hudson Bay. Optimists that we were, we 
had set up a mast with a simple sail. 

Monotonously, hour after hour, we paddled northward 
against the wind. The sea was heavy but not impossible 
and we rose and fell, rose and fell, as wave after wave 
passed under us in endless succession. 

At this time we were passing a portion of the coast lying 
between East Main and Fort George, characterized by 
numerous small islands. William informed us that we 
seemed to be out of the regular route of travel used by the 
Indians, but he added little more. He sat in the bow, his 
face expressionless, as he rhythmically plied his paddle. 
Jocko, in the stern of the canoe, although not talkative, did 
volunteer a remark once in a while, as when a seal popped 
up to stare at us, or when an eider passed. Mostly we were 
silent. 

In the afternoon we pulled up in the lee of a small rocky 
island. We were weary of the struggle and decided to rest 
a few hours in the hope that the wind would die. What a 
relief to stretch our legs on solid ground. We thoroughly 
explored the island, a matter of about five minutes! The 
vegetation was scant and the fauna was represented chiefly 


by a pair of willow ptarmigan. As I stepped ashore I had 


taken with me my collecting outfit and Mr. Todd and I were 
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gap of water. Then sud- 
denly the thought struck me! It was J who must act, for I 
knew that I was the only swimmer in the party. 

I jumped up and called the guides, who came rushing up 
with various ejaculations. Once on the move the brief in- 
stant of consternation was gone, I felt relieved, almost joy- 
ous, for that should not be much of a swim. I hurriedly took 
off my clothes. There, I am convinced, I made my mistake. 
Short as the delay was, by the time I trotted down to the 
water’s edge the canoe had drifted considerably and was 
moving at an alarming rate. 

I jumped into the water and received an icy shock which 
left me gasping for breath. I quickly reached swimming 
depth, still struggling for breath. Little waves dashed water 
in my face and in my unsettled state I seemed unable to keep 
from swallowing gulp after gulp of bitter salt water. Ina 
few moments the first shock of the cold water had passed, 
and I regained my breath and attended strictly to the busi- 
ness of swimming. 

By this time the canoe was far enough out to catch the 
full sweep of the wind, and with the mast and furled sail, it 
Already it seemed far away. I 
Surely one should catch 


was making good progress. 
pushed on with all my strength. 
a drifting canoe! 

I do not remember all my thoughts in this race, nor the 
passage of time. I do remember that it was beyond my com- 
prehension that the canoe was gaining, that I was losing the 
race. If the canoe really had been in a current for a time it 
is possible that in taking a course to intercept it I had been 


swimming in dead water. 
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Presently I was conscious of a new element. In the small 
of my back I felt a persistent chill, seemingly reaching in to 
quench the source of my activity. Why should this water 
be so cold in July, I wondered? Then I thought of the lati- 
tude, and of the ice still lingering to the northward. 

I was discouraged now and swam on because I could 
think of nothing else to do. Presently I stopped to consider. 
The island lay far behind, growing smaller in the distance. 
Before me danced a bewitched canoe, also receding in the 
distance. “To go ahead was to drown; to go back, slow 
starvation. Desperately I turned once more toward the 
canoe. 

Although I did not know it at the time, the men on the 
island watched the growing gap between me and the canoe 
with a sinking feeling. Then miracles began happening. 
The two guides found several small drift logs and a coil of 
baling wire in one of the collecting outfits we had taken 
ashore. With these materials they were lashing together a 
crude raft—all the while I was feeling the failing power in 
my stroke. One log was rotten, the structure was unsteady 
and listed badly to one side. But there was little choice on 
the island. Another miracle—but perhaps more the habit 
of a lifetime—when William stepped out of the boat he 
brought his paddle with him. The craft was launched with 
the two guides astride it, and they paddled off. In the mean- 


time Todd had started a fire in a heap of small driftwood in 
spite of the strong wind. 

A deadly chill was creeping over me as I floundered un- 
certainly in the icy water. The power had gone from my 
stroke, and a sense of disaster came creeping into my heart. 
Cold and low in spirit I struggled on, wondering why the 
canoe began to grow small and indistinct. 

Then, when the first pinch of a cramp in my leg brought 
on a feeling of panic, I was conscious of another craft afloat— 
a strange sort of dream it appeared to me, with the two 
guides pushing steadily onward toward the fugitive canoe. 
Then I realized that from the shore my companions had 
accepted my attempt as futile, and launched upon other 
desperate means in an effort to beat starvation. This threw 
terror into my heart, for it convinced me of what I feared— 
I was not making headway and my power had gone. 

My chances of regaining the island were black at that 
moment, and my life seemed hopeless. I held council with 
myself and the idea of hailing the two guides and their crude 
raft stormed at my brain. But I reconsidered, realizing that 
should they turn from their course to save me, the canoe 
would make its escape, leaving the whole party doomed to a 
lingering death. It was one life against three. 

Desperately | decided not to give up without a struggle. 
Putting my fast ebbing strength to one mighty effort, I 

(Continuing on page 414) 








“Before me danced a bewitched canoe, receding in the distance. To go ahead was to drown— 
to go back, slow starvation. Desperately I turned once more toward the canoe.” 














N expansion of The American Forestry Association’s 
educational work in the South will take place shortly 
after July 1. A new motor truck will be added to the 

five already operating in the three states of Georgia, Florida 

and Mississippi. Its acquisition has been made possible by 
the Mississippi Commission of Forestry, which recently 
offered to purchase and equip a new truck if The American 

Forestry Association would provide the money with which 


to man and operate it. An appeal from President George 


D. Pratt to timberland owners of Mississippi, followed by 
McCormick, 


personal calls of Regional Director W. C. 
has practically as- 
sured the money 
needed t o operate 
the truck during 
the two remaining 
years of the three- 
year project. 

Beginning July 
1, therefore, the 
Southern Forestry 
Educational Pro- 
ject, which repre- 
sents the coopera- 
tive efforts of The American Forestry 
Association, the Georgia and Florida 
Forestry Association, the forestry de- 
partments of Florida, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi and the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, will have six educa- 
tional trucks equipped with electric gen- 
erators, motion picture projectors, films, 
and a bountiful supply of educational 
material dealing with forestry and for- 
est fire prevention. The new truck will 
make possible two motor units in Mis- 
sissippi, two in Florida and two in 
Georgia and will assure a complete edu- 
cational gridironing of the three states, 
county by county, during the three-year 
period of the Project. The new Missis- 
sippi truck will be manned by Mr. Monty Payne, a recent 
graduate of the Yale Forest School, as lecturer and motion- 
picture operator. As in the case of the other units, his truck 
will have printed in gold letters on its sides the slogan STOP 
WOODS FIRES—GROWING CHILDREN NEED 
GROWING TREES. The Project trucks are all in charge 
of young foresters who combine the responsibilities of motion 
picture operator and educational lecturer with those of press 
agent. Preceding each truck by several days is a Director 
who arranges the meetings with school officers, county agri- 
cultural agents and newspaper editors and at the same time 
lectures on forest fire prevention and reforestation before 
community clubs and at rural meetings. 

By the first of July these men will have held, since the 
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Men with the educational trucks have held hundreds 

of meetings in school houses far back in the piney 

woods, and have passed out hundreds of thousands 

of pieces of printed material on forests and the 

prevention of forest fires in the Association’s educa- 
tional campaign in the South 





Southern Forestry Project Expands 


work started late in September last, over 2,000 meetings 
attended by more than 300,000 people of whom two-thirds 
were boys and girls in the rural schools and communities of 
the three states. It is interesting to note that their meetings 
have been attended by over 20,000 colored people—men, 
women and children who work or live in the timberland sec- 
tions of the states. The meetings are usually held in country 
schoolhouses, or sometimes in churches or other meeting 
places, and the people come from miles around to see the 
pictures and hear the talks designed to interest them 
in forest protection and timber culture. Many of the 
country people have never before seen 
motion pictures. After the pictures 
are run and the lecture given, pamph- 
lets, school book covers and rulers with 
forestry messages are given out to the 


people. More than 250,000 pieces of 
forestry literature have been dis- 
tributed. Its influence is multiplied 


many-fold because it is carried home 
to be read by all of 
the family. Of all 
the motion picture 
films being used in 
the three states, 
“Trees of Right- 
eousness” has the 
most universal ap- 
peal. This is the 
outstanding for- 
estry picture of 
the United States 
Department of 
Agriculture. But 
a continuous pro- 
gram to be carried 
on for three years 
demands new ma- 
terials. The story 
must be told in sev- 
eral ways to reach 


Pa 


all audiences, so two new motion pictures are in progress of 
development. One is being made in cooperation with the 
United States Forest Service and the other is wholly the prod- 
uct of the Southern Forestry Educational Project of The 
American Forestry Association. The story of the latter picture 
was written by Mr. W. C. McCormick, Director of the Pro- 
ject, and the scenario by Mr. Erle Kauffman of the Associa- 
tion’s magazine staff. It is now being filmed in southern Geor- 
gia. Both of these new pictures will be completed and ready 
for use when the southern schools reopen in the fall. 

During the nine months the educational project has been 
under way the five lecture cars have covered a total of 
ninety-three counties—forty-nine in Georgia, twenty-six in 
Florida and eighteen in Mississippi. 
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Midsummer at Pymatuning. 


A veritable gallery of ferns 


Pymatuning--Penn’s Wilderness 


By Georce MikscH SUTTON 


T IS only natural, I suppose, to think of far-off islands 

or pathless jungle depths as the scene of the naturalist’s 

most thrilling adventures. We dream of white Arctic 
wastes; green tapestries lining tropical waterways, and our 
interest mounts as we think of the weird creatures which 
make these lands their home; of the dangers that might 
threaten us if we were there, of the discoveries we might 
make. Those of us who have seen the Arctic or slept among 
sinuous mangrove roots know that these far lands have many 
charms for the naturalist. But are we aware of the beauties, 
the adventures, the thrills that are to be had at home for 
little more than the asking ? 

Pennsylvanians are proud of their forested mountains, of 
the herds of deer which roam their woodlands, and of the 
black bears which thrive in spite of the proximity of a 
complex civilization. But not many Pennsylvanians know 
about Pymatuning Swamp in Crawford County, a wilder- 
ness area twenty-five square miles in extent, where in all 
probability more individual nesting birds and summer resi- 
dent species are to be found than in any similarly sized area 
in the state, and perhaps in the whole of northeastern United 


States. It is so wild and so difficult to traverse that but few 
have attempted to cross it. In its dense alder thickets the 
drama of life has gone on for decades—uninterrupted by any 
developing civilization, save for the occasional whistle of 
a train. 

Centuries ago Pymatuning Swamp was part of the valley 
of a river which drained northward into Lake Erie. As the 
great ice sheet retreated, moraines, left after the melting of 
the ice, dammed this river, creating a great lake, and turned 
the course of the drainage of the region to the southward. 
This old lake was deep but, as the years passed, the bottom 
was filled in with the vegetable matter that grew and per- 
ished as the seasons sped by. Gradually the shores began to 
close in as plants gained a foothold in the shallows. Even- 
tually most of the entire lake was filled in, so that today 
there is little about the external appearance of Pymatuning 
to suggest the broad surface of the lake which once existed 
there. 

But the student who knows Pymatuning, who has sunk 
deep into her wild bosom, knows that there is much evidence 
of the lake which once reflected the skies of a glacial age. 
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such firm soil that larger, 
hardier trees may develop; 
then the alders will fade 
from the picture, as a new 


Much of Pymatuning is 
covered with only a com- 
paratively thin, vegetational 
shell. Under this shell there 
is ooze; ooze so thin that it 
has swallowed up freight 
cars with a silent gulp; ooze 
so deep that spliced piles had 
to be sunk to a depth of over 
two hundred feet in order 
to reach a bottom solid 
enough for building upon it 
a railroad bed. 

And here and there in the 
Swamp are little alder- 
fringed lakes whose bottoms 
are oozy and poorly defined, 
and whose depth is a matter 
of conjecture among those 
who have tried to determine 
it with string and stone. In 
this untamed remnant of 
glacial times grow trees and 
plants which are rare else- 
where in _ Pennsylvania. 
Great stands of tamarack 
have flourished here. They 
are dying now as the relent- 
less cycle of events, the domi- 


forest grows. 

Today Pymatuning’s cat- 
tail marshes, her tamarack 
and hemlock groves, her com- 
paratively mild and equable 
temperature, her open water- 
ways and lakes, lure a re- 
markable assemblage of birds 
and mammals—remarkable 
because they represent so 
many different faunal zones. 
Within a stone’s throw of 
each other nest Wilson’s 
snipes, to be found virtually 
nowhere else in Pennsylvania 
as regular nesting birds. 
Cardinals, flaming creatures 
of the sunny Southland, 
which are making their way 
gradually northward as 
Canadian conditions recede, 
are to be found. Northern 
water thrushes nest not far 
from tufted titmice; yet 
these birds represent distinct 





nance of certain forms and A meandering woodland stream, where sun and shadow faunal zones. During the 
play upon green moss and brown earth past six years one hundred 


the dying out of others, calls 
for change. Alders are now 
in the ascendancy; they will 
thrive in profusion 
until they have 
formed with 
their own 
dead leaves 


and thirty-seven nesting 
species of birds have been 
found in this area of 
twenty-five square 
miles. The list 
of migrant 
species is 










One of the many lovely little lakes, alder-fringed, in Pymatuning Swamp. Here great stands of 
tamarack formerly flourished 
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correspondingly large, though such a list, in the nature of 
the case, is not so startling. 

Pymatuning is thus a great natural zoological park, partly 
because of the remarkable overlapping of faunal zones and 
partly because it is such an inaccessible region. Far in the 
woodlands turkey vultures nest in hollow logs which have 
lain for years, decades perhaps, waiting for these birds, which 
are so abundant in the South. In the cat-tail marshes 
bitterns, sora and Virginia 
rails, Florida  gallinules, 
marsh hawks, red-wings, 
long-billed and short-billed 
marsh wrens, and _ other 
common species nest, safe 
from molestation save by 
their occasional natural 
enemies. 

The Mother Swamp— 
how ably she cares for her 
many children! In _ her 
rank thickets no gun re- 
sounds; under the broad 
spatter-dock and heavy cat- 
tall leaves there is a 
shadowy safety from terrors 
of the air; thick 
vegetation 








The nest of a Virginia rail, cleverly hidden 
by a canopy of reeds 






makes the approach of every fox and mink difficult ; there is 
abundant food for all, and the warm sun shines benignly over 
a region where dust from passing motor cars never clouds 
the air! 

What thrills await the lover of nature here; a pale gray 
marsh hawk as he tumbles and loops the loop before his 
mate; gay red-wings as they chase each other’ about—some- 
times, I am convinced, through sheer delight in showing off 
the pure flame of their 
shoulders; the strange and 
melancholy hooting of Wil- 
son’s snipes as they circle 
endlessly on spring even- 
ings; the neat nests of 
marsh wrens hung among 
the cat-tails ; the lovely paie 
green-blue eggs of swamp 
sparrows, blotched with 
pale brown, and the odd 
clickings, grunts and booms 
of bitterns which have won 
for them the name “bum 
cluck.” And now and then 
a glimpse is afforded of 
some mammal—a muskrat 
swimming across a 

waterway, a 








The great Mother Swamp tenderly shelters her wild bird and flower life. Above and to the left are baby Wood- 
cocks, motionless where their mother left them. To the right are young Turkey Vultures—babes of the deep woods— 
posed for their first photograph, while below the pink and white Ladyslippers nod in their ghost-like, fragile beauty 
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red fox trotting along an open space, a mink as he slips noise- 
lessly among the grassers, or a raccoon pacing his way among 
the roots. Frogs call—deep-voiced big fellows which the 
natives call coyotes—and in the spring the little rubber- 
throated hylas, whom almost no one has seen. 

I shall not forget a brief encounter with a family of baby 
sora rails, all jet black, about as big as fuzzy thimbles, walk- 
ing along on unsteady legs, following their mother Indian 
file—intent first of all, it appeared, upon keeping dry. Up 
a broad, dead cat-tail leaf they walked, heads down upon 
their backs, long toes grasping the blade. When three or 
four young, close together, gave the blade too much weight, 
down went the whole troop in a comical fashion, and the 
procession laboriously formed again. I have a notion that 
these youngsters instinctively knew that they were less in 
danger of being gobbled up by a snake or bull frog when 
they kept out of the water. 

Memory recalls vividly a red fox which slipped up near 
me, curious because he had not heard me or seen me move, 
and because he could not “wind” me properly. Through the 
blades of deep grass I saw his handsome head, his big ears. 
He could not see me very well, and he trusted me sufficiently 
to bound lightly above the grass, coming down with his fore- 
feet upon the spot where a mouse had been a second before. 


In this swamp I learned that some mice may, at times, 
swim under water. I know it because I caught one when it 
was beneath the surface. Other scientists probably knew this 
long ago; but I learned it vividly for myself. 

Here grow pitcher plants and stately moccasin flowers. 
Once I came upon two large clumps of pink and white 
Cypripedium which stood in a remote and shadowy wood- 
land. Patches of afternoon sunlight caught one or two of 
the rarely beautiful blossoms, the others in their ghostly deli- 
cacy standing beside their shining companions. Underneath 
the tamaracks great troups of ladies’ tresses grow in mid- 
summer and sometimes a blue and white orchis is found. 

At Pymatuning the wilderness, with its savage ways, taxes 
The possibility of finding 
a new nest, of seeing some rare mammal, of hearing a new 


your strength, taunts your pride. 


note, lures the adventurer irresistibly to the fastnesses and 
there is no house to mar the wild beauty, no smoke to dim the 
wide horizon, no automobile horn to intrude upon the blue- 
winged warbler’s song, once the great Swamp has taken you 
to herself. 

Adventure, thrills, and possibilities of scientific study of 
With 


the great Agassiz we of Pennsylvania may sense the romance 


genuine interest and worth await at Pymatuning. 


of our own back yard. 





reading matter... . 


come to you. 





describe flying over the Grand Canyon. 


our National Parks... . 


have their copies forwarded... . 





“Meet the National Parks” 


August is the big month for the National Parks. 
big month for the readers of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire. 
is to be a special National Parks number—bigger than any issue yet published, more 
beautifully and liberally illustrated, and more replete with interesting and informative 


To those who have seen our National Parks it will be like meeting old and 
loved friends again; to those who have not been fortunate enough to visit any of 
the National Parks, the August issue will be a happy and delightful introduction. 
Wherever your vacation may take you, be sure to have the National Parks issue 
It will help make your vacation a pleasant and inspiring one. . . . 


A feature of the issue will be a photographic display in four colors of some of 
the most outstanding scenic features of our greater National Parks, and here are a 
few of the articles that you cannot afford to miss: 


“The National Parks an American Institution,” by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; “The Story 
Our National Parks Tell” by Dr. John C. Merriam, President, Carnegie Institution; “Our National Parks as Wild Life 
Sanctuaries,” by Horace Albright, Director of the National Park Service; ““The Hinterland of Glacier National Park,” by Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell; “The Grand Tetons, Our Newest National Park,” by F. M. Fryxell. 


The most outstanding and dramatic piece of road building in the whole history of National Park development is 
the construction of the Zion-Mount Carmel Road, now nearing completion, which will link Zion National Park, 
Bryce Canyon National Park, and the Grand Canyon National Park by a scenic highway. The story of the building of 
this road will be told by the Project Engineer, Mr. B. J. Finch. A. E. Demaray, of the National Park Service, will 
Other stories will deal with the Yosemite as it was thirty-five years ago, the 
discovery of Yellowstone, the tulip trees of the Great Smokies, climbing Mount Rainier,and the National Parks as Nature- 
study land. Henry O'Malley, chief of the Bureau of Fisheries, will tell about fishing in the National Parks. 
will be stories of old time park ra ngers and a veritable storehouse of other interesting and human material dealing with 


If you are not a regular subscr iber to the Magazine, order your issue now. The edition will be limited. Members 
who are away from home the latter part of July, when the August issue will come from the press, should be sure to 


This year it is going to be the 
The August issue 


There 




















Courtesy of Otto Schallerer 


Mountains and Forests of Resurrection Bay 


The First-Born of Alaskan Forests 


How the Russian Ship “Phoenix” Was Hewn From the Sylvan 
Monarchs of Resurrection Bay 


By H. J. Lutz 


N July 16, 1741, the lookout on Vitus Bering’s ship, 
the Sv Petr, sighted land. They had discovered 
Alaska, the “Great Land to the East.” Steller, the 

naturalist with the expedition, in writing of the discovery 
said: “The land here was very much elevated; and the 
mountains, observed extending inland, were so lofty that we 
could see them quite plainly at a distance of sixteen Dutch 
miles. I cannot recall having seen higher mountains any- 
where in Siberia or Kamchatka.” Without a doubt, the land 
they first saw was Mount St. Elias, an 18,000 foot peak near 
the coast on the Gulf of Alaska. 

During the fifty years following this discovery very. little 
importance was attached to the timber wealth of northwest- 
ern America. In fact, during this period the Russians were 
inclined to include the forests in what they termed the “vast 
deserts of America.” True it is that some of them were 
aware of the existence of excellent forests but for the most 
part they were unable to see how the timber in so remote a 
land might ever benefit them. 
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In the year 1791, Grigor Shelikof, then head of the 
Shelikof Commercial Company, wrote to Alexandr Baranof, 
his agent in Alaska: ‘We send you now iron, rope, and sail- 
cloth for one ship which, with the assistance of Shields, you 
will be able to fit out, and if you succeed you may lay the 
keel for two or three other vessels of various dimensions.” 
Shields had formerly served in the Russian army but was 
both ship-builder and navigator. 

Baranof set about at once locating a suitable place for this 
new undertaking. On one of his earlier trips along the coast 
of southwestern Alaska he had observed a large bay to the 
west of Prince William Sound. Now, as he considered it, 
the place seemed well suited to his enterprise. In this bay, 
then called Voskressenski Harbor, and now known as Res- 
urrection Bay, he found an ample rise and fall of tide to 
make the construction, launching and repair of ships feasible. 
Moreover, the shores were covered with dense forests of fine, 
large ship-timber. Sitka spruce, a wood much prized today 
for use in airplane construction, grew in abundance and the 
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boles of the trees rose straight and tall, as though they had 
been turned in a giant lathe. Here seemed to be an ideal place 
for the first shipyard on the northwestern coast of America. 
The necessary buildings for housing the men and for the 
storage of supplies were erected at the site of the shipyard, 
all the construction material being hewn from trees in the 
adjacent primeval forest. Not a stick of sawn lumber was 
available; in fact, it was not until almost sixty years later 
that the first sawmill was built in Alaska. It appears that 
the supplies which had been promised never arrived, for about 
this time Baranof wrote to Shelikof: ‘““We have only half 
a keg of tar, three kegs of pitch, not a pound of oakum, not a 
single nail, and very little iron for so large a vessel.” 
Undaunted by a lack of materials the indomitable Baranof 
set his men to work at once cutting down trees and hewing 
out timbers for the ship. All that winter the sound of 


metal from iron ore which had been picked up by his men. 
However, his attempts at smelting were without success. 

The hardships endured by these early ship builders during 
their first winter in Resurrection Bay may be better imagined 
than described. Their work was hard, their quarters were 
poor, and to make matters worse they had to be placed on 
scanty rations due to the shortage of food supplies. They 
were forced to depend largely upon the supply of dried 
salmon or yukola of the natives who lived in the immediate 
vicinity. Since the winter food supply of these aboriginal 
people was almost always insufficient, even for their own 
needs, the drain caused by supplying the Russians reduced 
them to the point of starvation. 

Lacking suitable facilities at the shipyard in Resurrection 
Bay, some of the spars and iron work, as well as sails, were 
made at Pavlovsk, now called Kodiak, a settlement on 





The Magnificent Entrance to Resurrection Bay, West of Prince William Sound—Birthplace of the First 
Ship Built on the Northwestern Coast of America 


Russian axes was heard in Resurrection Bay, frequently punc- 
tuated by the crash of falling trees. The only axes avail- 
able were clumsy affairs which modern loggers would dis- 
dain to use. Many of them were fashioned from scraps of 
iron which had been collected at various points in the Russian 
Colonies. It was a lack of metal which served as one of the 
greatest obstacles to the efficient pursuit of the work. AIl- 
though oftimes of poor quality and in shapes that did not 
readily lend themselves to use, rust-eaten pieces of iron were 
eagerly extracted from wrecked ships up and down the coast. 
So acute was the situation that Baranof tried to extract the 


the north side of Kodiak Island, some 200 miles to the 
southwest. Since some of these materials were needed at 
the shipyard during the winter time when the sailing vessels 
were laid up for repairs, they had to be transported in native 
kayaks, or as the Russians called them, bidarkas, and in open 
skin boats. Heavily loaded with their precious cargo, these 
frail craft stole cautiously up the treacherous waters off 
Afognak Island and into Cook Inlet where they landed 
in the dead of winter. The supplies were then transported 
overland, across the Kenai Mountains, to Resurrection Bay, 
a feat which staggers the imagination. The route which they 
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followed led over high mountains swept by icy blasts from 


odd colored affairs which gave the vessel a most motley ap- 


the north and across snow fields and glaciers which held pearance. ‘The situation in regard to sail material was 
rendered even more acute by the demands of the native 


countless perils. 


Throughout the progress of the work the resourcefulness 


hunters who refused to accept their wages in beads and other 


shown by the Russians was remarkable. Spruce gum was _ trinkets but almost unanimously insisted that they be paid in 


gathered in the 
forest and when 
mixed with 
whale or seal 
oil it served the 
purpose of tar. 
For paint they 
used a mixture 
of whale oil and 
tar. Since it 
was boiled in 
small quantities 
and at different 
times, its color 
and consistency 
was decidedly 
variable. When 
painted with 
this preparation 
the hull took on 
a queer, mottled 
appearance not 
unlike some of 
our modern 
camouflaging. 
As it was, there 
was not enough 
of even this sort 
of paint to cover 
the ship’s hull 
to the water 
line. The caulk- 
ing above the 
water line was 
all done with 
moss. The moss 
was collected in 
the forest where 
it occurred in 
great abund- 
ance, often 
hanging from 
the branches of 
the trees in 
large bunches. 
Canvas for the 
ship was sup- 
plied from odds 
and ends picked 
up at the ware- 


houses of the Shelikof Company in Kamchatka and in the 
Colonies. The sails, pieced together from these scraps, were 





A Primeval Forest of Sitka Spruce—T rees Like These Furnished the Timbers 
for the Ship “Phoenix” which set sail on April 20, 1794 


clothes made 
from canvas. 

In spite of all 
the difficulties 
encountered, the 
ship was finally 
completed in 
1794 and was 
truly a product 
of the forests of 
Alaska. Built 
of Sitka spruce 
timber, she was 
seventy-three 
feet in length, 
with an upper 
deck of seventy- 
nine feet, a 
beam ot twenty- 
three feet and 
a depth of thir- 
teen and a half 
feet. Although 
of only 100 tons 
capacity, the 
ship had two 
decks and three 
masts. It was 
launched in the 
latter part of 
August under 
the name of 
“Phoenix,” and 
as she slipped 
out into the cold 
waters of the 
North Pacific 
her builders 
must have felt 
repaid for all 
their arduous 
labors and hard- 
ships, for theirs 
was the distinc- 
tion of being the 
first to make 
practical use of 
the great tim- 
ber supplies of 
Alaska. 


On April 20 of the following year the Phoenix set sail for 
Asia and arrived at Okhotsk after a (Cont’g on page 408) 


























The Cab 


EN years have passed since I| first met him. It was the 
month of August and the American School of Wild Life 
Protection was in its first session on McGregor Heights, 


overlooking from the Lowa side 
Mississippi. He was coming 
up the steep trail from the town 
of McGregor, which lay in the 
ravine below, and I thought it 
was time to make his acquaint- 
ance. 

“My name is Becker,” he 
said, “and I couldn’t stay away 
when men were talking about 
the out-of-doors and asking 
people to help preserve it from 
mistreatment.” 

“What is your particular in- 
terest in the out-of-doors?” I 
asked. 

“Really, I like everything in 
nature,” he answered, “plants, 
trees, birds, 
around Clermont, over where 
I live in Fayette County, the 
geology is of particular interest, 


and flowers, but 





inet-Maker of Clermont 


By Cuar tes R. Keyes 


“Tf a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neigh- 
bor, though he builds his house in the woods, the 


world will make a beaten path to his door.” 


the great gorge of the Upper 





August George Becker, the simple cabinet-maker, 

whose patient persistence in geological fields has 

won him fame and turned the eyes and steps 
of the scientific world to Clermont 
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so I guess I like the rocks best. 
full of the evidences of past life on this earth and I like to 
collect these and study them.” 

This man will bear further acquaintance, I thought to my- 


Our Maquoketa shales are 


self, as I continued on my 
errand down the hill. 

One of the most 
visitors to the Heights and one 
of the best listeners when 
specialists discuss the things of 
the natural world, the great, 
muscular figure of August 
Bécker is familiar to everyone. 
The head of thick brown hair; 
the heavy eyebrows and mus- 
tache; the swarthy complexion; 
the great shoulders stooped a 
trifle forward; the mild blue 
eyes that seem to allow nothing 
to escape them; the plain, heavy 
clothing always ready for hard 
work in the field ; the binoculars 
swinging at his left side—all 
these are characteristic and the 
impression they make is per- 


regular 
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The wooden cribbage and puzzle-peg boards above are all 
hand-shaped and carved by George Becker, as well as the 


doll’s crib of walnut, with maple inlay 


manent. Gradually we learned that he was a cabinet-maker 
by trade, with a particular fondness for fine inlaid work; 
that the death of a beloved wife and daughter and the 
marriage and removal of two sons had left him alone in the 
old homestead to find his life interests in his collections and 
his studies, and in such service as he could render to science 
and to his fellow townsmen. 

And as I found him on that first day in 1919, he has 
continued through the years—straightforward, kindly, help- 
tul, robust. Now a man of sixty-seven, it is quite impossible 
to see that he has changed at all during the decade that he 
has been participating regularly in our programs on the 
Heights. I say participating, for, although it has never been 
possible to get him on the platform for 
a formal lecture, he is always willing to 
bring specimens from his great collections 
of trilobites, brachiopods, and _ other 
strange creatures of the remote past and 
explain to informal groups of students 
the manner of their occurrence in the rocks 
or the methods of their discovery and 
preparation. Sometimes, too, he conducts 
excursions of the interested into the upper 
reaches of the ravines where lie the rich 
deposits of the floors of one-time seas. 

One can get far in a subject if one be- 
gins early enough and has the necessary 
enthusiasm, perserverance, and natural in- 
August Becker began to col- 
lect natural history specimens: before he 
Was ten years old. 

“He was always a naturalist,” said his 
mother of him, “collecting bugs, caterpil- 
lars, and pebbles from earliest childhood.” 

Happily for a boy thus constituted, his 


telligence. 


father, a small-town physician whose work meant also much 
travel over country roads, had acquired a taste for geology 
and pointed out to his boy the many interesting forms con- 
tained in the shale and limestone beds along the course of 
the Turkey River. 
geology was concerned, and the only one needed. Long waits 


This was the initial impulse, so far as 


were often required of a boy who drove the country roads 
for his father and these provided the leisure for the first in- 
telligent collecting. Happily, too, William Larra- 
bee, well known in both state and national politics 
and later Governor of Iowa, lived in the big 
mansion up on the hill and was glad to help secure 
for an interested boy the many government re- 
ports that tell so much about paleontology—that 
amazing story of the past life of Mother Earth. 

As for most boys during the seventies, the town 
grammar school and high school were within his 
Little 


difference did this make to young “Gus” Becker, for 


reach, while college remained inaccessible. 


he had the first and most necessary equipment for 
the acquisition of both a liberal and a specialized 
education, namely, a real desire to learn. Thus 
his collections of trilobites, crinoids, brachiopods, 
gasteropods, and echinoderms grew from hundreds 
of specimens into the thousands and his library of paleontology 
became the pride of his heart. 

Soon it became apparent to the industrious collector that 
the men who wrote the books did not always have access to 
as rich an out-door library as was contained in the rock 
archives of his beautiful native valley along the upper 
Turkey. Straightway collections of specimens began to 
move from the Clermont region in Iowa to. the great study 
centers of the entire country—the National Museum at 
Washington, the Agassiz’ Museum of Harvard, the Field 
Museum of Chicago, the Walker Museum of the University 
of Chicago, and of course to the universities of Iowa and 


the surrounding states. Scholars at these centers soon dis- 





Though a cabinet-maker by trade, Mr. Becker is a naturalist as well and 

deeply interested in geology. 

and a valuable library on paleontology. Here he is seen on the mound 
excavations on the upper Turkey River near Clermont 


He has a great collection of specimens 
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covered some dozens of entirely new species among the speci- 
mens sent by Mr. Becker and naturally named some of them 
after their collector. Thus the Latin form Beckeri became 
solidly established in the science of American paleontology. 
This meant a certain kind of immortality for the cabinet- 
maker of Clermont. Mr. Becker himself recognized some of 
his specimens as new and the names assigned by him either 
honor some of his friends or put on permanent record the 
names of his favorite collecting fields. 

The fossil beds of the upper Turkey became famous. With 
some of the best exposures of certain “horizons,” as the 
geologists call them, known to the science, and with a local 
man persistent enough to seek them out through years of 
patient endeavor, the Clermont region finally attracted 
geologists from both the United States and Europe, many 
of whom have found their way to the little old town on the 
Turkey River. Here they met the genial, broad-shouldered 
man who had placed his countryside on the maps and charts 
of geology and under his guidance they visited and studied 
the best exposures of the now well-known Maquoketa shales. 
This was fine for the geologists—and incidentally fine, too, 
for a plain man whose faithful work through the years had 
brought to his door so many distinguished visitors. Fair ex- 
change, indeed, for was it not, in more senses than one, a 
meeting of equals on common ground? Surely there are 
compensations for one who pursues a study long enough 
to reach the frontiers of knowledge. 

When in 1927 my work took me to the Turkey River 
Valley, I had opportunity to discover that Mr. Becker en- 
joyed quite the same honors at home as he did abroad. “You 
can depend on Gus,” said everybody. “He always does what 
he says he'll do. And he knows plenty, but he never brags 
about it.” 

A member of the Larrabee family told me some interesting 
details. “Gus used to pick many flowers,” he said, ‘“‘but in 
recent years since he has seen the necessity of protecting nat- 
ural beauty, he never does this and he has become a real 
power for conservation. He takes children and grown-up 
people into the fields, shows them the beauties of birds, flowers, 
and trees, and instructs them in the ways of preserving the 
wild life. You know he keeps as a timber reserve a twenty- 
four acre tract of native forest, mostly oak and hickory, with 
fine undergrowth, and it’s all because he likes the out-of- 
doors and because he likes people. He is always ready and 
anxious to help anyone and it seems to make no difference to 
him at all whether he gets paid for a hard day’s work or 
whether he doesn’t.” 


For this last | was destined to receive remarkable proof 
during the week that I spent on the archzlogical remains 
about Clermont in August of 1927. Some ancient mounds 
on the river terrace a mile south of Clermont were being 
gradually destroyed by cultivation and it was Mr. Becker's 
judgment, as mine, that they should receive careful examina- 
tion before even the evidence of their location should be 
obliterated. 

“Look here, Becker,” I said, “it wasn’t the intention to do 
any extensive sub-surface work this season and so I| didn’t 
have the item of excavations put into my budget. Guess we 
had better wait until next season.”’ 

“Shucks,” came the quick rejoinder, “you don’t need any 
budget. It will just be a good vacation to work those 
mounds over and I know I can get some of the boys to 
help, too.” 

And how the dirt flew from early Monday morning until 
late Saturday night! And it was county fair week, too, at 
West Union! “This is lots more fun,” said Gus Becker, so 
the shovels and the whisk brooms were plied without inter- 
mission all that long summer’s week. “The boys” helped 
valiantly, too, contributing a total of many days of robust 
digging—a lawyer, a telephone manager, a retired farmer, 
two sinewy tradesmen. As we trudged slowly and some- 
what wearily to town on Saturday night, I felt prompted to 
learn how it was that a man could live in our day with so 
little regard for economic law. 

“Gus,” I asked, “how is it that you do so much hard work 
for nothing.” 

“IT have to work to keep happy,” he answered, ‘‘and 
you know I don’t need much these days to live on. I always 
liked to make things of inlaid wood and shell, and people 
often want to pay me for these. The old home is my work- 
shop and has plenty of room where the different kinds of 
wood can season properly. Getting them together is then 
fine work for the long winter months. For the rest, the 
few acres of my little farm that are not in timber reserve 
afford me all I need.” 

As we walked farther along the road to Clermont, I pon- 
dered again the question, whether it were better, with con- 
tentment, to make inlaid doll cribs for children in winter 
and hunt fossils for science’s sake in summer or to seek the 
year round with less peace of mind, the ownership of a 
million dollars. But anyhow, I seemed to have learned why 
one man had acquired such influence among the men with 
whom he lived and toiled and why his name was known so 
far beyond the encircling hills of little Clermont. 


The First-Born of Alaskan Forests 


(Continued from page 405) 


voyage of about a month, a record never before precedented 
by Russian navigators on the North Pacific. At Okhotsk 
they were greeted with volleys of artillery, ringing of bells, 
and a general celebration. The Phoenix was immediately 
finished with a cabin and deck houses, repainted, and given 
new sails and rigging. 

The Shelikof Company had demonstrated in a very tan- 


gible way the timber resources of northwestern America. 
Even the most skeptical individuals who had referred to the 
“vast deserts of America” were forced to recognize the evi- 
dence presented by the ship Phoenix. This first-born of the 
Alaskan forests continued to ply between Okhotsk and the 
Russian Colonies for several years until she met disaster and 
was lost one dark, stormy night in the Gulf of Alaska. 

















This attractive wayside refreshment stand—“The Bee Hive’—owned 
by George A. Parker, of Hoosick Falls, New York, was a first-prize winner 


Dressing Up the Wayside Stand 


By CLare WINGER 


motored with friends over the Mohawk trail, 
It was the time of year when the 


(>. day in the spring of 1927 a public-spirited woman 


in New England. 
rural beauty of the country was at its best, and the air was 
full of the fragrance of growing things. The party looked 
forward to reaching the open country, expecting to drive 
leisurely until they found an attractive wayside refreshment 
stand at which they might lunch, 

Imagine their consternation when, on reaching the open 
country, they found, instead of the green meadow-lands and 
cool streams, miles of sign boards. 

Imagine their 
when, in search of an appetizing 


further irritation 
lunch at a restful wayside stand, 
they were forced to substitute a 
dried-out sandwich and a bottle of 
soda-pop which was obtained from 
a stand that could offer no claims to 
cleanliness or attractiveness. 

The matter might have ended 
with the return of the party to the 
city; but the woman was a public- 
spirited citizen of the United 
States. She deduced that the Mo- 
hawk trail, widely 
traveled, was probably representa- 
tive of the other motor thorough- 
fares in the country, and investigation proved this to be so. 
She was disturbed. The highways belonged to her and to 
others who motored for enjoyment, and she decided—as hun- 
dreds have decided before her—that something should be 
done to protect them from an unscrupulous commercialism. 
Unlike the others, however, she acted. Immediately upon 
her return to New York she communicated with the Art 


“Green Gable 


which was 





Tavern”—owned by 

James B. Stoughton, of Boswell, Penn- 

sylvania,—won second prize in one of the 
Art Center competitions 


Center of New York and placed with its director the sum 
of $7,500 to be used as the basis of a campaign fund to en- 
courage the erection of better and more attractive wayside 
stands. ‘The amount was immediately increased by $10,000 
from the Adolf Gobel Company, who quite frankly admitted 
that their business interests were endangered by the hideous- 
ness of the highways in general and by the wayside stands 
in particular. Numerous other organizations immediately 
expressed their hearty approval of the movement. 

The Art Center of New York, in cooperation with the 
American Civic Association, then 
planned a series of competitions, the 
first of which was held for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information of 
prevailing conditions by means of 
photographs. From this contest it 
was estimated that there were ap- 
proximately 60,000 stands in the 
United States and that less than 
one-third of them meet the require- 
ments of sanitation and good taste 
set up as standards by the campaign 
committee. 

A second contest was then an- 
nounced—an architectural competi- 
tion—which was held for the pur- 
pose of developing types of stands 
that would offer suggestions for improvement to ‘operators. 
Ten prizes were awarded, five to stands with gasoline 
pumps. ‘The best of the 800 designs submitted to the con- 
test were sent on an educational tour throughout the United 
States. A third contest was in the nature of a clean-up com- 
petition, with emphasis placed on the planting of shrubbery 
and flowers, and altogether $10,000 in prizes was awarded. 
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There’s More to Fishing 1 


HILE ANGLERS may be divided into almost any 
given number of classes, it has been my observation 
that two classifications will cover all cases—those 

who go out only to fish, and the angler who goes out for 
sheer enjoyment. My sympathy is solely with the latter, 


for it is their privilege to 
get out of the oldest and 
most honorable of all sports 
the last drop of pleasure. 
As a rule I find that the 
more experienced a_fisher- 
man may be the more pleas- 
ure he gets out of a day on 
a lively, sparkling stream or 
a lake of clear silver. 

In my callow days when 
I was serving a happy but 
hectic apprenticeship as an 
angler I belonged to the 
first class. Then I went 
fishing with a good friend 
whom I will call Bill— 
which happens to be his 
name. Before we started 
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By Harry BoTsForD 





Photograph by E. C. Oberholtzer 


Although few realize it, says the author, the best part of 
a day’s fishing is the meal the forest and stream provide 


+10 





Than Fish! 


Bill told me to forget about lunch as he would provide all 
of the essentials. Hitherto, it had been my policy to carry 
only a sandwich with me which I gobbled while I continued 
to fish. Bill, when noon came, unpacked a small frying 
pan, and some tin dishes and cups. We rested in the shade 


of stately pines and within 
a few feet of a clear, cold 
spring. It was early spring 
and the trout had _ been 
voracious, and as a result 
our creels were comfortably 
full. 

Bill ordered me to clean 
six trout while he started a 
small fire. Then he left 
me for about fifteen 
minutes. He returned with 
a double handful of crisp, 
verdant water cress iaken 
from the crystal depths of 
the spring, and a half dozen 
thin roots, the red shavings 
of which he tossed in a pan 
of water and placed over 
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| throw another log on the blaz- 
ing fire, my memories of the days 
I spent on stream and lake are 
sweeter. 

Dream fishing! What un- 
alloyed pleasure it is to sit and 
open the treasure chest of 
memory, and examine its con- 
tents, item by item. I have so 
many cherished items it is difficult 
to say which is the most precious. 
Perhaps it’s the memory of last 
spring when I was fishing for 
trout on Ten Mile Creek, up in 
the Pennsylvania mountains, 
when I huddled in a clump of 
bushes and watched the cunning 
and disciplined labor of a colony 


a ee of beavers. I’ll never forget that 


Isn’t this view worth a fish? Why spend all your time filling a creel when there are hour! Then there was the time 


other outdoor interests that will intrigue you? In country like this there is certainly 


more to fishing than fish 


the fire. Then, almost magically, there appeared two dishes 
of water cress salad—the salad dressing coming from a 
bottle in his kit. The matter of frying the trout didn’t take 
long. And what a lunch we had—water cress salad, golden 
brown trout, sassafras tea and bread and butter. 

“Why,” I exlaimed, “this is by far the best part of a 
day’s fishing—and I never realized it before!” 

Then Bill, in his gentle voice, explained many things to 
me. The wind sighed and whispered in the pines as he 
talked and there was a genial drowsiness in the atmosphere, 
but I have never forgotten some of the things he told me. 
The woods, Bill said, could and would provide the angler 
with food, shelter and heat. He said that the man who fished 
only with the idea of filling a creel was short-sighted. It re- 
minded him, he said, of a man walking through a land 
covered with precious stones and only picking up the rubies, 
overlooking the diamonds and emeralds and opals. 

“There’s so much here that’s free,” he explained, “that 
it’s a shame if a man fails to take advantage of it.” 

Before we started on the long walk back to our car, Bill 
once more proved his case. He led the way into a thicket 
and made me pick a gorgeous bunch of honeysuckle. While 
I was doing this he was fussing around at the edge of a 
swamp, filling a large sack with cowslips—and I know of 
no more tender greens than the cowslips which grow in 
abundance along most streams. 

We reached home tired and happy. But I noted that 
my family paid almost as much attention to the cowslips 
and the fragrant honeysuckles as they did my creel of trout. 
A I dropped off to sleep that night I made a mental vow 
that in the future I would follow Bill’s policy of getting 
out of fishing something besides a full creel. 

I never made a wiser decision. By following that policy 
I have gotten more out of my fishing trips than ever before— 
and it has increased the enjoyment of my family. And, of 
a winter night, when the wind howls around my home and 


I took two boisterous, eager and 
earnest youngsters out and tried 
to teach them something of the 
art, science and mystery of catch- 
ing trout. That was a real experience, but all of my trouble 
was forgotten when one of the boys caught a twelve inch 
trout. That sobered and delighted them and from that time 





Photograph by New York Conservation Department 


Go fishing with both reel and camera, and the pleasures 
of the day may be broadened as well as shared by others 
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on they became ardent anglers. This year it will be my 
pleasure to teach them there is more to fishing than fish. 
Maybe I’ll just remember tender young wintergreens I 
picked and their hot and spicy tang; perhaps I’ll remember 
the little clump of wild plum trees close to the river and the 
delicious flavor of sun and frost-ripened plums. And then, 
of course, my mind will automatically swing to the old for- 
gotten orchard we found and the gnarled old tree that was 
So many good things to 
Early in the spring I 


full of luscious golden russet apples. 
eat that one may find in the woods! 
tie a white rag on Juneberry trees 
that are a mass of virginal white 
blossoms and a few weeks later I can 
readily feast upon the sun-ripened 
berries. Then there are the tender 
and innocent leeks pulled from the 
damp black earth, scrubbed in cold 
water, salted and eaten with plain 
bread and butter. Was anything ever 
relished more? How about the time 
in the hot summer when you can 
find on a sunny hillside clumps of 
blueberries or huckleberries—sweet 
globes of blue and black that you can 
gather by the handful. Gather a 
quart some time and take them home 
with you; the pie that will result will 
melt in your mouth. 

And I have a confession to make! 
mate drop of enjoyment from fishing I find I have become a 
robber baron, a pesky pirate. Truth is I am unashamed of this 
phase of my life. Any angler who covers streams, who seeks 
lakes and ponds, knows of dozens of deserted farms, places 
where dense thickets have swallowed up all signs of a home. 
Ever notice the rose bushes fighting for their life around 
these old ruins? The lilac bushes valiantly blooming in the 
semi-wilderness? And there’s always a wealth of old-fash- 
ioned flowers, sturdy plants that have survived year after 
year without attention, without fertilizer and sometimes 
without even much sunshine. Within a few years these 
plants, these shrubs, will shrivel and die. So I steal them! 
But in so doing I save their lives and bring enjoyment to 
others. It happens that I have a special love for old-fash- 
ioned flowers. I might add that my flower garden is widely 
admired and more than one person asks how it is that I am 
able to have such sturdy, healthy plants and shrubs that bloom 
Sometimes I explain my per- 
But the truth of the matter is 


In squeezing the ulti- 


and flourish so generously. 
fidy ; again I keep silence. 


that most of these flowers and shrubs were collected while I 
was fishing. How many dividends they have paid I cannot 


God's Book 


Do not ponder about God— 
Just take your hat and fishing rod 
Down to the purling brook. 

Sit beneath the biggest tree, 


Acknowledge everything you see 
To be His open book. 


Gather blossoms as you pass, 
Be glad of all the long, cool grass 
That bends beneath your knee. 
Take these things into your heart— 
Never let them live apart— 
And God will dwell with thee. 
—MADGE PRICE PRICE 


compute; but I do know that the brief time it takes to lift 
them tenderly and to transport them is not a factor worth 
consideration. 

There is more to fishing than fish! All of us know there 
are days, sometimes a whole series of days, when fish will 
not strike. What a perfectly miserable time the angler 
whose mind is centered on fish in the creel does have when 
this happens. But for the angler who isn’t in too great a 
hurry and who lifts his eyes and looks about him such days 
He has other interests. He can and does 
enjoy the color, the smell and the 
beauty of the gracious woods. He 
can lie on a mossy bank and sleepily 
enjoy the antics of a kingfisher and 
his family as they watch and dive 
and scream over their meal of live 
fish; he can seek flowers and greens 
and fruits and, in season, fill his creel 
with hickory nuts, chestnuts, . hazel 
nuts, or apples from some forgotten 
and ancient orchard. Or he can pack 
a camera and bring back snatches of 
pictured beauty that charm his eyes 
and soul. And, if he watches closely 
and studies with a calm patience, he 
may even figure out, with amazing ac- 
curacy, just what food is appealing 
to the trout or the that 
particular day and possibly he may be able to duplicate that 
food in bait or fly and finish the day with a satisfactory 
catch. So many anglers are in such a tearing hurry! 


are not lost. 


bass on 


To most of us, angling is probably our main diversion. 
But in spite of that we are unable to spend many days in the 
course of a year at our chosen sport. Therefore, isn’t it 
sensible that we should attempt to squeeze out of every hour 
so spent the ultimate in enjoyment? If we go out solely 
with the idea of catching fish and if we concentrate only on 
this, we are going to miss so much that is worth while and 
that is thoroughly enjoyable. We will miss the glory of sun- 
rises and sunsets, the joy of hearing fast water singing over 
mossy stones, the sight of crystal waters in yellow sunshine 
marching steadily along between banks of emerald. So 
much we miss that it becomes a tragedy. 

Delve into the off-side pleasures of fishing and experience 
new joys, new peace and a longer and happier day. Once 
the experiment is made you will become enthusiastic about 
this plan. There is more to fishing than fish—and when 
you discover this you will extract from a day’s fishing its 
fullest and keenest enjoyment. Speed that day! 











The Duel 


rT HERE the Bee sucks, there suck I,” sang the air 
\X/ sprite in The Tempest. So we have named him 
Ariel, the rubythroated hummingbird which comes 
every summer to the larkspurs, the columbines, and the 
phlox in our garden. For surely the rubythroat is the spirit 
of the atmosphere, if spirits live; hardly we believe that this 
is a real bird, this airy nothing which hangs ethereally trans- 
parent in midair. 

A moment he hovers suspended, a jewel set in the blur 
of vibrating wings, poised before a flower—the next, with a 
whirr, he has gone. But not far; the vision is repeated be- 
fore another flower, where his polished body tilts and balances 
as he probes the contents of each blossom, one after another 
in rhythmic succession. And as he moves around the tall 
blue spikes of larkspur the sunlight glints alternately ruby 
and emerald on his coat of mail. 

If there is one thing which we may fairly call our own, ex- 
clusively American with all rights reserved, it is the hum- 
mingbird. He is strictly a discovery of the New World; 
indeed, the hummingbirds are among the things which good 
folk “over there” like to dream about among the marvels of 
far-away America, along with the Indian and the cowboy, 
the grizzly and the buffalo of yesterday. People ask if it is 
true that this least of birds is no bigger than a bee, and if 
he really makes his nest in flowers? For distance lends 
enchantment—where none is necessary, and supplies imagi- 
nary details, just as in sailors’ yarns of old. 

As a matter of fact, Ariel measures some three and three 
quarters inches from the tip of his long bill to the end of his 
little tail; though there are some kinds in South America 
which are smaller. Rubythroat is the only one of his 
tribe—some five hundred strong—which comes east of the 
Mississippi, though there are seven western kinds, each one 
lovelier than the last. 

There is nothing small about the Rubythroat except his 
mere size; otherwise he is a valiant knight in armor-like 
lustrous scales, ready to attack all invaders from the bad 
bumblebees to the biggest birds who invade his domain. And 
between battles he parades in mimic tourney before his lady, 
demurely perched on some dry twig, seesawing through the 
air in a wide arc, twittering as he passes her. This is the 
hummingbird love-dance, a rhythmic swinging to the accom- 
paniment of castanets, the insect-like clattering of his bill. 





Witt SIMMONS 
Illustrated by the Author 


As for her, no doubt this display of valor and flashing rubies 
dazzles her; she seems hardly to dare approach and hum 
among the flowers for her own modest bill of fare. Yet she 
is almost as bright as he—emeralds gleam among the smooth 
grey feathers of her flying-habit as she sways before the 
blossoms—but she wears no rubies at her throat. She has 





Ethereally transparent in mid-air a jewel set in 
a blur of vibrating wings, Ariel lightly touches 
the tall blue spikes of larkspur 
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other treasures; in a safe hiding place nearby two little pearls 
of eggs, no larger than peas, have now a prior claim over her 
much too importunate lord. 

And he is jealous to excess; an aerial combat between two 
Rubythroats is well worth watching. The little furies charge 
each other again and again, scattering near and far the red 
petals of the bean vines as they whiz in and out among them ; 
and soon they tower up together like rockets, chattering, and 
as suddenly separate, each returning, swift as thought, to 
hum at opposite ends of the garden. Of course they soon 
meet again in the middle, among the beanpoles, and the fray 
is reenacted, and the garden kept ablaze all day. 

Perhaps the loveliest sight of all is a hummingbird bathing. 
In the garden there is a miniature fountain for the birds, 
just a jet of water that spurts up some three feet and turning 
falls in a shower of drops. This is the Rubythroats’ shower- 
bath. They come and hover in it, their vibrating wings form- 
ing a miniature rainbow in the silver spray—a dream of opals 
incarnate, in the sun. 

The nest is a rare find; often the only clue to its where- 
abouts is the fact that intruders are chased away, principally 
from one region, say, one corner of the orchard. In this for- 
bidden territory some horizontal limb with lots of lichens on 
it, well out of reach, may have a knot or lump on it, moss- 
grown, like the bark. And if we locate the right lump a pair 
of twittering, flaming little fiends will surely intimate that 
we are unwelcome guests. 

It’s just a small, pyramidal lump of lichens saddled on a 
bough, and indistinguishable from the rest. But the interior 
is different; nothing could be prettier than the soft brown 
cup they weave from that light brown down which covers 
the unexpanded leaves, the whorls of ferns. It makes a per- 
fect velvet case for those twin pearls, two oval seeds of hum- 
mingbirds, which contain all the promise of the future—and 
the aeons of the past. For oceans of flowers and hosts of 
winged spirits have lived and passed along the secret of their 
beauty, have conspired with Time to concentrate the sun- 
light there. Unconsciously but surely, the Rubythroats await 
the fulfillment of their own destinies, in two diminutive re- 
plicas of themselves—but no—the newborn hummingbird re- 
sembles nothing less than his parents. He is naked, black, 


and shapeless, like the tiniest of toads, when first he bursts 
the shell and takes a new breath of outer air. He is most 
disappointing, for a while. But then comes the downy fluff, 
and then, too, the curious feeding of the babies, awakening a 
thrill of something parental in us all. For Mrs. Ruby- 
throat is unremitting in her labors, collecting nectar and the 
minute insects which blossoms harbor, digesting them a 
while, and finally dispensing the dainty dinner by regurgita- 
tion, bill into slender bill. After some three weeks of in- 
fancy, the youngsters begin to climb to the rim of their nest. 
Soon they have been shown the colored depths where all the 
sweets abound, all just for the gathering, that is, if one be 
nicely balanced on humming wings and ready with a long, 
slim bill. By now the young are almost indistinguishable 
from the mother, who is free at last to feed alone, and recuper- 
ate against the day of the migration. Already her mate has 
gone—selfish male that he is—still a little while among the 
phlox and trumpet-vines, and for her, too, the call will come. 
It is perhaps the strangest thing of all, among birds, this 
annual migration ; but especially for the hummingbirds. How 
possibly can such a wee pinch of feathers migrate, as we 
know they do, to the tropics of Central America? Is it race- 
memory that calls to a land of eternal sunshine, or is it the 
growing lack of food, or just the shortening of the days? 
Probably, in the long past, it was just the habit of removal 
with the seasons, the general moving-day, in search of 
better feeding grounds, which evolved into a fixed race 
habit. First a little ways, then a little farther ; coupled to a 
return, at breedingtime, to their own birthplace. But how? 
It is too strange for us at this time. 

Yet one day the old, old instinct awakens, and they are 
gone—gone toward the midday sun, speeding like tiny 
meteors over rivers, lakes and seas, even over the great 
Gulf of Mexico. Our giant airplanes, with powerful, throb- 
bing motors, dwindle before these living dynamos whirring 
on—mere atoms of life, minute ruby specks in the worldwide 
cosmos of the sky. Faith is surely blind! A blind, uncon- 
scious faith in Mother Nature carries Rubythroat away from 
our garden, one autumn day, but that same blind faith will 
bring him back again—in May. 


The Fugitive Canoe 


(Continued from page 397) 


turned around and headed for the island. I do not remember 
the details of the return swim. I do recall momentary 
flashes of panic as each stroke seemed my last, when my 
hands went through the motions but apparently without 
effect. My legs were now numb and my teeth chattered 
violently. The water seemed to grow colder and colder. 


Mr. Todd pulled me from the water and to the fire he 
had blazing. The flames literally licked my wet skin. When 
I had regained enough strength to get to my feet, I thought 
of the distant canoe toward which I had struggled, and won- 
dered if the guides in their weak raft had succeeded in head- 
ing off its mad dash. 


I dared not look around at first for 


fear that the fugitive had escaped, but the warmth of the 
fire soon gave me the courage. What I saw cheered me 
greatly. The raft had made steady headway under the 
power of the paddle strokes, and in a moment it was along- 
The men were climbing aboard. 

I realized now the strain under 


side the truant canoe. 

The tension was broken. 
which we had labored. I felt only infinite gratitude toward 
the two men who had saved the day. The canoe was landed 
once more, securely fastened this time. We were soon busy 
making camp, handling the precious duffle that made the 
difference between life and death in this northern wilderness. 




















Bobby 


The Story of a Young 
Robin 


By Hucu AND ELIN SPENCER 





Bobby disdains a Posing unwillingly for 


strawberry Photographs by the Authors a picture 
6 ATCH mea bird, Daddy, I want a bird.” Dick and gaping mouth. Sometimes, for variety, bread crumbs and 
Buddy had heard the milk were added to the pellets. 


Then a salad of shredded lettuce 
would quickly disappear and be fol- 
lowed by an expectant look (much 
like the one Buddy wears when 
waiting for dessert), with squeaks. 
We all interpreted the squeaks 
correctly and would then bring on 
the juicy crushed strawberry which 
Bobby seemed to like best of all. 

oe With such care he grew and flour- 
than anyone else. Besides, having : ne ished and in a few days found the 
three youngsters of their own to Bobby was ready for his drink from use of his wings and could fly back 


story of “Squeak,” an or- 
phan robin that their father and 
mother had raised and made a pet 
of, and the boys thought that it 
would be the finest thing in the 
world if Daddy would catch an- 
other young bird and keep it as a 
pet. But father and mother both 
knew that the parent birds could 
take better care of their little ones 





care for, they thought the family the medicine dropper every hour on and forth across the room, though 
was large enough without any the hour, and sometimes in between! for the most part he was contented 
young birds to feed. to sit on his perch in the window. 

But when Buddy came in breathlessly one morning with a A young bird at large in the house, however ornamental 


fledgling in his hands that had fallen from a nest, and begged _he may be, has certain disadvantages from the standpoint of 
to be allowed to keep it, what could we do?- Secretly, per- the careful housekeeper. We had had one bird that had 
haps, we yearned to raise another bird youngster, so, after been allowed the freedom of the house, but mother said no 
several efforts to restore the baby robin to his lawful parents more birds in the living room, so Bobby had to be kept in 
had proved in vain, we gladly welcomed the little Daddy’s workshop where he could use his wings 
stranger into the family circle. Of course it as much as he pleased and where there was 
meant meals every hour from daylight until not much that he could damage. 

dark with drinks in between, but that A baby bird, like any well brought up 
was great fun for all the small folks child, must have his daily bath and 
and the grown-ups too. All visi- Bobby was taught at an early age to 
tors to the house had to meet bathe himself and he enjoyed it 
Bobby, as he had formally as much as any small boy in 
been named. For such a a swimming pool. His tub 
youngster he behaved admir- consisted of alargeenameled 
ably—seemed to enjoy tray such as photographers 
use, filled with cool water. 
Whenever he saw that 
tray brought in his wings 
would begin to tremble in 
anticipation and he would 












showing his audience how 
to drink water fromamedi- 
cine dropper, also how to 
eat three-course dinners. 
Usually his meals con- 
sisted of hard boiled egg 


and cooked potato mashed - ’ : é 
together and rolled into Bobby was a great favorite with the baby, who loved to cries of delight and send 


touch his soft breast feathers water flying actively in 


jump in with little 


small pellets just the right 


size to be dropped into his all directions with his 
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wings. After a_ sufficient 
number of splashes and chirps 
he would seek a sunny cor- 
ner to preen and dry himself. 
Whenever we took him 
outside to photograph him 
the whole family went along 
to participate and assist. 
Even baby Jane took a lively 
interest in him though she 
didn’t understand why she 
couldn’t play with him like 
any other toy. Sometimes, on 
such occasions, he would take 
short flights but was always 
contented to sit on Buddy’s 
hand or shoulder and march 
back into the house again. 
We began to plan the most 
wonderful series of bird and 
children 
world. We even thought of 
making a movie star out of 
Bobby. But Bobby also had 
been making plans and one 
day when we went out for 
more photographs he flew to 
the clothes line and then out 
of reach in a tree, and noth- 
ing, not even strawberries, of 
which he was fond, 
would coax him back again. 
Up to this time he had never 
fed himself or even taken a drink of water without help, 
so we felt sure that we would soon have him on our hands 
again. Several times we pursued him with savory morsels, 
thinking that hunger would bring him within reach, but no, 
he was a free wild bird again, on the wing, and preferred hun- 
ger and freedom to the most ideal conditions of captivity. 


pictures in the 


very 





Bobby’s introduction to the family—what mother or father 
in the world could resist Buddy’s ingratiating smile, and 
refuse to adopt the fledgling? 


For several days we heard 
Bobby’s plaintive voice in the 
thicket near the house and 
then one day we saw him in a 
treetop with a pair of old 
robins ministering to his phy- 
sical wants. Whether they 
were his own parents or 
adopted ones we cannot say. 
We had enjoyed and profited 
by his short sojourn with us. 
We had become attached to 
him and had wanted to keep 
him a little longer in our 
family, but we were now 
glad that he was restored, a 
strong, vigorous bird, to the 
world in which he belonged, 
soon able to shift for himself 
and keep out of the way of 
cats and other predatory 
creatures that make life a 
very uncertain matter for 
young birds in the woods. 

The following spring there 
was an unusually friendly 
robin about the place and we 
like to think that it was our 
old Bobby come back. 

I would not encourage 
anyone to take a young bird 
from its nest and try to raise 
it for a pet, but when, 
as often happens in the country, a bird is found that has 
lost his parents, it is well to know how to care for it. A 
diet such as is described in this article will do for most 
any of the soft-billed birds such as robins and thrushes. 
They should be fed regularly, and it is very important to see 
that they have plenty of water between meals. 





As Good Now as Then | 


“There is no other question now before the nation of equal gravity with 
the question of the conservation of our natural resources. ** * * It seems 


to me time for the country to take account of its natural resources, and to 


inquire how long they are likely to last. We are prosperous now, we 


should not forget that it will be just as important to our descendants to be 


| prosperous in their time. 
Theodore Roosevelt 





























The Sovereign Cypress 


HE marvelous size 

and antiquity of this 

Sovereign Cypress in- 
spires an admiration that is 
akin to awe. A product of 
one of the dense swamps of 
Florida, between Sanford 
and Longwood, it had 
reigned more than ten cen- 
turies before the wise men 
came out of the East; and 
more than three thousand 
years before Ponce de Leon 
sought the fountain of youth 
in this land of flowers. 

That all who choose may 
come and pay their homage, 
a road has been built into 
the swamp for automobile 
travel. There is also a foot- 
path made of palmetto logs 
which leads directly to the 
tree. The tree is protected 
by the state, and defacement 
of any nature is prohibited. 
Even so, many have carved 
their initials into its great 
trunk, 

The enormous propor- 
tions of the Sovereign Cv- 
press establish its undis- 
puted dominion. It is seven- 
teen feet in diameter and 
fifty-four feet in circumfer- 
ence. There is space enough 
for a roadway to be cut 
through the tree, through 
which cars could pass. 

The cypress tree has al- 
ways been considered sym- 
bolical of death, partly be- 
cause it is bare in the winter. 
It was held in sacred rever- 
Pluto. 
pyres were built of it by the 
Greeks and Romans. People 


ence by Funeral 


who did not wish long lives 
for their enemies expressed 
it thus—“Their 
shade—a grove of cypress 


sweetest 


trees.” The ancients used 





By Lioyp LoGaN 


The Sovereign Cypress—protected by the State of Florida— 
has reigned since before the Wise Men of the East 
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the wood for mummy cases. 

There is known in North 
America only one older tree 
of this species and that one 
is in Mexico. 

This is the wood eternal. 
Not only does the living 
tree count hundreds of 
years, but its products are 
the age old wonders of the 
world. It is stated that a 
statue of Jupiter carved 
from cypress existed for 
more than six hundred years 
without signs of decay. 
Though fifteen hundred 
years had been passed in 
usefulness when the ancient 
cypress doors of St. Peters, 
at Rome, were removed 
they were found to be 
excellently preserved. The 
ancients used the cypress on 
which to engrave their laws; 
the images of gods were 
fashioned from it. In India 
the wood is burned as an 
incense. From time beyond 
time it has been transformed 
into musical instruments, 
wine presses, tables, tubs, 
pails, crates, shingles, joists, 
poles, posts and railway ties. 
It is most desirable for 
places exposed to dampness 
and rain— unprotected 
structural work. 

Just as with a great man 
—an outstanding figure— 
Wwe are interested in the 
Sovereign Cypress—its ap- 
pearance, environment, 
prestige of ancient lineage, 
and the respect in which it 
is held because of its useful- 
ness, strength and beauty. 
The majesty of the forest 
always makes a deep appeal 
to the human heart. “A 
myriad suns have set and 
shone” over this great tree. 
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Sampson Flat, in the Summer Time 


Their Uninvited Guest 


By ConsTANCE MAINWARING 


T noon the clouds began to gather, sweeping up from 
behind the mountains and blotting out the sun. The 
cabin, drenched with sunlight al! day save where the 

shadows of the big 
yellow pines fell 
across the logs, grew 
dark and Bobs and 
Dan came running 
out and peered up 
at the sky. 

Charlie shouted 
at them from down 
the trail. “Letter 
from father!” he 
called out as he 
swung from Paddy’s bare back. ‘Looks very important, 
too!” This brought mother running out of the house, with 
Pink and little Nell close behind. 

Charlie stretched himself as though little interested and 
handed the letter to his mother. But as he led his tan pony 
toward the pasture gate, he turned and shouted over his 
shoulder: “Don’t read it ’til I get back!” 

But despite this plea, mother was in her chair with the 
little family grouped around her when Charlie returned, 
reading the letter from her ranger husband who had been 
sent to Washington to discuss with Mr. Pinchot and a score 
of other foresters the question of running cattle and sheep 
in the forest reserves. He was having a wonderful trip, 
father said, and had dined with Mr. Pinchot. Furthermore, 
he had shaken hands with President Roosevelt; had stood 
before him and felt the pressure of the great man’s hand and 
had seen him smile; had heard him say: “How are you?” 


When a Forest Ranger is away on duty, and he often is, his wife and children 
must rely upon their own resources in meeting the unexpected and strange 


thrusts of fate in the forest solitudes, away from the protection of a busy world. 


Forests was awarded first prize in a contest for stories dealing with unusual 
experiences of children of rangers and other forest officers, recently conducted 
by The American Forestry Association. 

mer Ranger Charles R. Mainwaring, of Clovis, California. 


Mother looked up from her reading and smiled. Fancy 
her husband shaking hands with President Roosevelt. Not 
many Fresno mountaineers had had that chance. When she 
had read the letter 
the second time, ex- 
plaining many little 
details to the chil- 
dren, mother sat for 


This remarkable story of service and courage in the early days of the National a while thinking 


how glad she would 
be when her hus- 
Mrs. Mainwaring is the wife of for- band returned. It 
was very lonely here 
on the mountain 
top. Perhaps she 
should have moved down to Sampson Flat as he had wanted 
her to! But, no—the place had to be cared for. Besides, the 
children had helped her wonderfully, and were joyful com- 
panions. She was glad she remained in her high forest home. 

The children were playing hilariously outside and she did 
not hear Sampson Jack when he shouted. Perhaps that is 
why she was startled when he walked boldly through the 
doorway. She dropped her fears, however, when he smiled 
amiably and held out a note to her. Reading hurriedly 
she looked down at the children, who had followed the 
Indian into the house. 

“This note is from Aunt Mary, children,” she said a little 
excitedly, “saying that grandpa slipped while feeding the 
cows and hurt his back. There is no one there to milk.” 

The children were silent, as they always were in such 
emergencies, waiting for their mother to find some way out 
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of the difficulty. It was not long before she spoke. 

“I believe Jim would go down and help them out—he has 
been a good neighbor.” 

The Indian grunted and peered at the clouds through the 
They were low, nearly brushing the tall trees 
A wind had come up suddenly and 
“Maybe so,” he said. Then 


doorway. 
with their trailing arms. 
was whipping through the trees. 
in the same tone of voice, ‘Maybe storm, too.” 

Mother walked beside the Indian over to Jim’s, ordering 
the children to remain at home. When she reached the 
neighbor’s cabin in a cluster of pine trees, she found it empty 
and examination of the interior convinced her that Jim had 
been away several days and more than likely would not re- 
turn for several more. Neither his bed roll nor his rifle were 
in their accustomed places. 

Sampson Jack left her at the cabin. He was not one to 
face a storm, preferring a warm stove among his own friends. 
So when mother returned her face wore a very determined 
look. 
the children. 

Charlie brought his pony out of the pasture while the 
other children pleaded with their mother not to go. They 
“T can only take little Nell,” 


she told them, ‘“‘because she is too small to be left alone. 


“There's nothing to be done but go myself,” she told 


did not want to be left alone. 


The rest of you must take care of things for me while I am 
gone. Just do as Charlie says.” 

For several moments after their mother had disappeared 
with little Nell down the trail, the children were silent. The 
storm was increasing and inky clouds were settling over them. 
Finally Charlie stirred and moved toward the house, the 


“Reckon I’ll feed the stock,” he an- 


others following him. 


“The rest of you bring down the mattress and 


We'll all 


nounced. 
Indian blankets and put them before the fireplace. 
sleep together down-stairs.” 

After the stock had been fed, Charlie returned to the house 
with a large log. Bobs had cut kindling and brought in stove 
wood while Pink busied herself with supper, a simple proc- 
ess which consisted of mixing a can of corned beef with a 
can of corn and stirring in a large frying pan. It was fun 
while they were busy, but when supper was over they 
crowded before the fireplace in lonesome silence. Outside 
the storm was raging. 

Finally, when Dan began to cry, Charlie found the chil- 
dren’s favorite book, Swiss Family Robinson, and began to 
read aloud, selecting that part of the story where the family 
found the cave in the salt mountain. This quieted Dan and 
they were beginning to forget their loneliness when there 
was a knock on the door. 

Charlie dropped the book and looked into the white faces 
of his companions. Who would knock on such a night as 
this? What did they want? Pulling himself together he 
climbed to his feet and walked hesitatingly toward the door. 
He paused as he reached it, looking around at Dan, who was 
beginning to cry again. Then he pulled the latch string, and 
an icy blast pushed the door open as the storm threw itself 
against it. A man brushed by the boy and stumbled toward 
the fire. 

The children scrambled to one corner of the room as 
Charlie struggled with the door. It required all of his 
strength to close it against the wind. Then he turned and 
timidly approached the man who stood bent over the warm- 


ing flames. He was a rough looking fellow, with his hat 





The youngsters whose inbred courage and resourcefulness carried them through the difficult hours 
described in this story by their mother, Constance Mainwaring, the wife of the Ranger 
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slouched down over his eyes. Charlie stopped and regarded 
him fearfully. 

Perhaps it was the sobbing of little Dan that caused him 
to turn, for he first looked at the children huddled in the 
Then he saw Charlie, standing 
This seemed to startle him and 


dark corner of the room. 
almost directly behind him. 
he looked all around him. 

“Where's yer pa?” he finally asked. 

“Gone to Washington,” Charlie managed to explain. 

‘Then where’s yer Ma?” 

“She’s gone down to the Flat to milk, and we're all alone,” 
Pink put in before Charlie could answer. This sort of re- 
lieved the children in the corn’ r, for they came out, keeping 
close to Charlie. 

The man looked about him again, then huddled over the 
fire. “Well, git me something to eat, you kids, an’ be quick 
bout it!” 

Pink started the fire in the stove, still trembling. 
nothing new to feed strangers in the mountains, but this one 


It was 
was unlike any she had ever seen. He was rough and un- 
kempt, and his eyes kept moving around as if he expected 
someone to sneak up behind him. When he had gulped 
down his meal the stranger walked to the door, looked out 
into the storm, and shouted at Charlie. 

“Which is the quickest way out of these mountains? I 
want to go to Fresno.” 

Charlie explained the way, adding, “You'll have a hard 
time findin’ your way through tonight.” But the man just 
buttoned his tattered coat up around his neck and walked out 
into the storm. The children breathed a sigh of relief. 

But they had no sooner settled down on the hearthstone 
before the fire when the door was flung open and in stamped 
the man again. Charlie was the first to jump to his feet and 
the man came right over and took him roughly by the arm. 
‘Has yer ma any money?” he asked between chattering teeth. 

“No; we never have money ’round the house,” Charlie 
told him before remembering the eighty dollars mother had 
hidden on the beam that ran through the cabin. The man 
saw the startled look on Charlie’s face when he remembered 
this fact, and twisted his arm. 

“Tell me where the money is or I’ll make you, kid.” Bobs 
and Dan began to cry and Pink sobered a bit. 

“I won’t give you anythin’! Charlie stoutly defended. 

Then, and for no apparent reason, the man released Charlie 
“You'll give it to me in th’ 
I can’t find 


and his voice became gentler. 
mornin’, kid. I’m gonna stay here t’night, see. 
my way out.” 

Charlie led the way upstairs to the spare room and indi- 
cated where the uninvited stranger was to sleep. Then he 
returned to the children below. He was a bit excited but 
very determined. 

“We've got to go to the Flat!” he told them. “Pink, you 
dress Bobs and Dan! Warm, now!” Then he climbed 
anxiously to the beam and came back with the gold pieces 
jingling in his pocket. 

They stole out of the door and around the cabin to the 


Sampson Flat trail. It was cold and dreary and dark, and 


they wondered if they would ever get down the mountain. 
The wind had softened, but the snow fell in great flakes, 
tangling in their hair and caressing their cheeks. The trail 
along the mountain was dim, but Charlie somehow found his 
He had Dan’s hand, and Pink and Bobs clung to each 
other. Through the darkness and snow they struggled, and 
reached the bench safely. Here the trail plunged down into 
the Flat. They began this perilous journey just as the storm 
awoke again and struck fiercely at them, driving ice and snow 
The trail became harder to follow, and 
Their only 


Way. 


into their faces. 
finally they lost it, climbing over rocks and logs. 
thought was of reaching the Flat. 

“Let’s yell,” Bobs cried through the storm. 
hear us—he always does.” 

Dan sobbed, “My feet hurt, Charlie.” Charlie reached 
down and his younger brother climbed up on his back. He held 
back his own tears and led the way onward, not knowing 
where they were going or what was ahead. Pink helped him 
cheer the others by singing “‘Forty-nine Blue Bottles.” She 
tried valiantly to make her voice heard above the storm. As 
they pushed on they all took up the song, hoping that some- 
one would hear them. 

And someone did hear them. Grandpa, sitting before the 
fire in the warm cabin, looked up from his book when Toss, 
his dog, barked and ran toward the door. As well as his 
crippled back would allow him, he hobbled to the door, 


“Grandpa’ll 


opened it and listened. ‘“Someone’s crying,” he told his two 
daughters. ‘Sounds like the children.” 

Mother shook her head. “You couldn’t hear anyone in a 
storm like this.” 

But the dog was now tearing through the storm in the di- 
rection from which the cries had come. And Grandpa, 
knowing that someone was out in the wind and snow, 
shouted. 

Dan heard it and replied, while they all struggled, with 
what strength that remained, out of a small snow-swept 
gulley. They found the trail a little farther on, just as 
mother and Aunt Mary came toward them with a lantern. 
Later, by the warm fire, they told their story, and Charlie 
unpinned his pocket and gave the gold coins to his mother. 
She took them in silence while tears streamed down her face. 

The next day the sun blazed over a mountain white with 
snow. Jim Young, coming down into the Flat, told of a 
murder at Millwood, where one of the mill hands had killed 
a barber and escaped. He had wandered up into the hills and 
a posse had traced him until the storm forced them back. 
When Jim heard the children’s story he shook his head. 
“Lucky kids—that fellow was a bad one.” 

Mother took her flock up the trail that afternoon, riding 
Paddy, with little Nell in her arms and Dan behind her. 
The others walked slowly along. When they reached home 
their visitor had gone, but not before he had overturned every- 
thing in search of the money. Two cans of corn and a can 
of tomatoes were gone from the shelf. 

Two years later they found three rusty tin cans that had 
never been opened on the bare rock of the mountain above 
White Deer—and not far away were some bones whitening 
in the sun. 














The Planting of Trees and Forests 


O those who accept the challenge of more than eighty 
million acres of wasted forest land in America, tree 
planting offers worthwhile adventure. ‘There are many 
who enjoy watching the little trees outgrow the nursery, el- 


bowing each other for room as 
if eager to be moved. After the 
trees have been set out in the 
plantation they are a constant 
source of inspiration as they 
struggle toward the sun. They 
are evidence that he who 
planted the trees and gave 
them care has participated in 
the miraculous transformation 
of the elements of earth and 
sky into growing objects of 
beauty and usefulness. 

From a practical standpoint, 
planting helps solve a vital 
problem and represents a prof- 
itable, long-time investment. 
Forest culture is a_ national 
necessity today. Timber trees 
are being cut faster than they 
are being replaced naturally 
and often conditions follow 


cutting which make natural reproduction impossible. Nature, 
thus impeded, may take a generation to start a forest, while 


the tree planter can 
start immediately 
with the right trees 
correctly spaced to 
insure uniform 
growth and desirable 
timber. 

Unlike many til- 
lage crops the seeds 
of forests are seldom 
planted by _broad- 
casting. Various 
methods of direct 
seeding have been 
tried but none have 
proved 
Birds and small ani- 
mals eat the seeds, 
the wind blows them 
away, competition 


successful. 


with surrounding 
vegetation is too 
keen, or something 


By G. H. CoLtincwoop 


take hold quickly and grow. 








Two articles, “How a Tree Grows” and 
“Tree Tips From Nature,” which appeared in 
the May and June issues, provide a foundation 
from which to consider “The Planting of Trees 
and Forests.” The following articles will appear 
from month to month: 

The Care of Young Forests 

Protecting Your Trees Against Insects 

Knowing and Treating Tree Diseases 

The Why and When of Tree Pruning 

First Aids in Tree Surgery 

Shade Trees, Their Kinds and Care 

Trees for the Roadside 

The Making of a Town Forest 

Memorial Trees and Groves 
This article, like the ones that will follow, is 
designed to give practical suggestions to those 
who would work with trees—Ebiror. 











This plantation of red pine in northern New York has crowded 
out the grass and weeds, and is a good illustration of how a 
thrifty young forest should look when well established 
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else may happen to ruin the effort. Transplants, raised in 
nursery beds, are best for forest planting. Their root systems 
are well developed and, under proper conditions, they will 


Transplants are available from 
reliable commercial dealers, or 
can be purchased at moderate 
cost from many state forest 
nurseries. Some land owners 
who plant on an _ extensive 
scale maintain their own nur- 
series to save the expense and 
inconvenience of transporting 
the tree from a distance. 

The grower can purchase 
seed from a collector or select 
it from nearby groves of de- 
sirable trees. The best time for 
collecting is usually immedi- 
ately after the seeds mature, 
though some species retain 
their fruits unopened for sev- 
eral months and may be gath- 
ered at any time before they 
are scattered. Seeds of many 
conifers can be collected just 
before the first severe frosts 


when the cones open and the seeds scatter. About this time 
squirrels begin to store their winter supply, and their caches 


furnish a convenient 
source of cones, 
sometimes _ yielding 
ten or fifteen bush- 
els. Nuts for. plant- 
ing may be gathered 
from the ground 
after the first heavy 
frost. Light seeds, 
like those of birch, 
elm or maple, are 
often taken from the 
surface of streams or 
lakes where they 
gather in eddies or 
collect along the 
shore. Sometimes the 
collector follows 
logging operations, 
gathering seeds and 
cones from trees 
that have been cut. 
Where none of these 
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are practicable he is forced to 
climb the trees and clip off the 
fruits or shake them down. 
The first step in preparing 
seeds for storage is to dry the 
fruits or cones. In good weather 
they may be spread out upon 
large squares of canvas in the 
sun. The seeds of hickory, beech, 
oak, maple and birch are par- 
tially dried in the sun but seeds 
in cones have to be dried and 
then flailed to separate them 
from their dry coverings. Col- 
lectors of large quantities of ever- 
green seeds cure the cones and 
then dry them in special kilns to 
open them as quickly as possible. 
This is particularly effective 
with red pine, jack pine, lodge- 
pole pine, knobcone pine, pitch 
pine and Monterey pine whose 
cones do not open readily in or- 
dinary heat. Wings and similar 
appendages are usually removed 
before storing by flailing or rub- 
bing the seeds through a sieve, or 
passing them through a fanning 
mill. Fleshy fruits, such as those 


of juniper, yew, cherry and black gum, may be placed in the 
sun or on a tight floor in an airy place and left until the pulp 
has dried tightly about the seed, then stored, covering and all. 


If one will follow the ways of nature they will store those 


seeds that ma- 
ture in the au- 
tumn and im- 
mediately drop 
to the ground 
where they 
will remain 
moist and cool. 
Seeds that 
hang on the 
tree well into 
the winter, like 
those of the 
pines, tulip 
trees, black lo- 
cust, and ca- 
talpa should be 
kept cool and 
dry. They can 
be stored over 
a single winter 
in bags or 
boxes in an un- 
heated barn or 
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Pine cones ripen in the early autumn. Those 
that open upon ripening should be gathered be- 
fore the wind scatters the seeds 


field mice and rats. 





Nursery beds are frequently four feet long and twelve feet wide. 
prepared carefully and the seeds broadcast evenly over the surface 


The ground is 


loft. For longer periods they 
should be kept in air-tight con- 
tainers in cold storage. 

Acorns, walnuts, hickory nuts 
and the like can be planted in 
the autumn, though there is 
often danger that they will be 
dug up by rodents. They will 
keep their vitality if stored over 
winter in a box between layers 
of sand, or mixed with sand, and 
buried or placed in a cool cellar. 
For outside burial choose a well- 
drained sandy site, use a box 
with cracks or holes in the bot- 
tom to drain out the water and 
let the top be four to six inches 
below ground. Small quantities 
of several species may be kept 
separate in muslin or cheese 
cloth. Larger quantities can be 
held in burlap sacks and left out 
on the ground with a covering 
of soil. If severe cold is ex- 
pected they can be mixed with 
sand on a well-drained sandy 
spot and covered with leaves, 
straw or earth. Sometimes they 


are placed in coarse sacks or wire 


boxes and anchored in the bed of a running stream. What- 
ever the method they should be protected against squirrels, 


Having gathered the tree seeds and held them in proper 


storage the 
time comes to 
grow them in- 
to trees. Suc- 
cessful planta- 
tions of forest 
trees have been 
started directly 
from seed, but 
for the most 
part the results 
were a disap- 
pointment. 
Nearly all re- 
foresting is 
done with tree 
seedlings or 
transp lants, 
small enough 
to adjust them- 
selves to their 
new condi- 
tions, yet 
sturdy enough 
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to compete with most of the surrounding vegetation. These 
seedlings or transplants are grown in nurseries. 

A level, fertile field that has been under cultivation makes 
a good forest nursery. Silt loam, or sandy well-drained soil 
without danger of erosion is especially desirable. Clay and 
clay mixtures should be avoided since a hard crust frequently 
forms after a_ severe 
wetting which may 
hold back the tiny seed 
sprouts, while in freez- 
ing weather the seed- 


likely 
to be heaved out of the 


lings are more 
ground. A_ plentiful 
water supply is highly 
important because irri- 
gation is frequently re- 
quired. 

The same principles 
of good tillage as prac- 
ticed by a progressive 
farmer apply to the 
preparation and man- 
agement of a tree nur- 
sery. The seed-beds are 
usually four feet wide 
and twelve feet long 
with paths two or three 
feet wide between. Oc- 
casionally they are as 
much as one hundred 
feet long. Always they 
are slightly raised in 
the center to insure 
good drainage. After 
the bed has been care- 
fully made, and sur- 
rounded by a broad 
frame, the soil is thor- 
oughly soaked with 
water and the tree seeds 
are broadcast or planted 
in drills. The quantity 
of seeds depends upon 
their size and vitality, and the amount is carefully figured, 
for they frequently cost several dollars a pound. After they 
have been pressed into the sand with a board or light roller, 
a thin layer of sterile soil, such as can be secured by digging 
This is least 
likely to contain spores of a fungus disease known as “damp- 
ing off,” which attacks the seedlings, causing them to wither 
and die. 


To help keep the beds damp throughout the germinating 


down two or three feet is sprinkled over. 


period they may be covered with leaf mulch, burlap or coarse 
paper, which should be removed as soon as the little trees 
begin to push up. This has to be supplemented during hot 


dry periods by sprinkling or irrigation, and the trees should 





These boys are planting two-year-old seedlings in a shovel slit. 

The boy on the right should have been warned to protect the 

roots of his trees against the sun and wind. Below, shows 
the usual method of firming the tree in the soil 


be weeded as carefully as plants in a garden. Conifer seed- 
lings are especially delicate and have to be protected from 
the direct rays of the sun during most of their first year. 
Lath screens furnish a satisfactory half shade. On damp and 
cloudy days and during late summer the screens may be re- 
Weeding may also be dis- 


After the 


first snow conifer seed- 


moved to harden the little trees. 
continued. 


lings should be covered 
with leaves or burlap 
held down by the lath 
screens, 

The more hardy 
broadleafs the 
southern pines may be 


and 


set out in their perma- 
nent locations after a 
year in the nursery, 
but ash, tulip, poplar 
and oak need an extra 
year. Northern coni- 
fers remain in the same 
bed for two years and 
then may be set in 
transplant rows for 
one or 


Screens 


two 
may be 


years. 

dis- 
carded during the sec- 
ond season and the trees 
need occasional 


weeding or watering. 


only 


After two years in the 
seed bed the seedlings 
may be set out in plan- 
tations but usually one 
or two years in nursery 
rows is desirable. 
Transplanting improves 
the root systems and 
results in sturdier 
stock. Nurserymen re- 
fer to seedling stock as 
1-0, or 2-0, depending 
upon whether they have 
grown one or two years in the seed bed, and transplants as 
2-1, or 2-2 depending upon the number of years they have 
been in the transplant bed. A 2-2 transplant is therefore 
four years old from the seed. 

Cuttings are used in propagating a few broadleafs such as 
willow, poplar and sycamore. Shoot cuttings six to twelve 
inches long and from one-half to three quarters of an inch 
thick are made in the autumn or early winter from wood 
of the current year and tied in bundles of twenty-five to one 
hundred. The upper end is cut almost at right-angles with 
the shoot, just above a well-developed bud. The bundles are 
stored over winter, buried butts down in moist sand deep 
enough to protect them from frost, and then the cuttings. are 
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planted in nursery rows 
with the upper bud level 
They 


remain in the nursery for 


with the surface. 


one year. Cottonwood 
cuttings are often set at 
once in their permanent 
places in holes or fur- 
TOWS. 


The bulk of trees for 





Upper left—A_ well- 

established two-year-old 

seedling with a liberal Sa 
supply of hair roots ef 

Lower right—A_ poor 


root, without root hairs. 
Trees like this should be 


thrown away / 











forest planting are grown 
in large nurseries, and dis- 
tributed by them to the 
The Clarke-Mc- 


Nary law, passed by Con- 


planters. 


gress in 1924 permits the 

Federal Government to cooperate with the states for the 
production and distribution of fovest planting stock. These 
trees are restricted to forest planting. Accordingly, planters 
who contemplate a return from landscape values should pur- 
chase their trees at slightly higher prices from commercial 
nurseries. 

Nursery grown seedlings and transplants are tied in 
bunches of twenty-five or fifty trees, and as many as 10,000 
are packed in a single crate or.bundle, with damp moss about 
the roots. They may be shipped long distances and arrive in 
good condition. But they should never be allowed to remain 
in the package longer than necessary. The plants should be 
called for as soon as they arrive, taken to an area near where 
they are to be planted and set out temporarily in a trench. 
The bundles need not be broken but moist earth must be 
packed firmly about the roots and butts so that only the tops 
show. This is known as “heeling in.” Planting should 
follow closely after delivery from the nursery, but if “heeled 
in” in partial shade and kept moist by frequent watering, the 


trees will live for several weeks. The planters should carry 


the trees in a pail with the roots in several inches of muddy 
water. Small lots of trees may be carried in light baskets or 
burlap sacks with the roots covered with wet burlap, always 
being careful to keep the sun and wind from drying out the 
tender root hairs. 

The best time to set out forest planting stock in the north- 
ern states is during the few weeks in spring before the buds 
swell but while the ground is soft. Fall and winter planting 
are successful in the South and often at high altitudes. 
Spring planting is subject to criticism because farmers are 
busy and the operations are often limited accordingly. Land- 
scape planters and many foresters successfully plant in the 
late summer and early autumn after top growth has ceased, 
before the fall rains and while the ground is warm. Vigor- 
ous new root growth establishes the trees before freezing 
weather sets in. Trees that are planted too late in the au- 
tumn may be heaved out by heavy freezes or lose moisture 
from the branches and needles faster than the poorly estab- 
lished roots can provide. This is usually referred to as 
“winter killing.” 

Because conifers are easy to handle, and will develop into 
fine, hardy trees of commercial value on poor situations, they 


Broad- 


leaf trees require well-drained fertile soil and do not readily 


are used more for forest planting than broadleafs. 


establish themselves under adverse circumstances. . Every 
kind of tree, however, has individual soil preferences within 
its climatic range and the local conditions should be studied 
before ordering trees. For instance, red pine, jack pine and 
scotch pine will grow on dry sandy soil in the North where 
hemlock or spruce would perish. Black walnut and catalpa 
need deep loam and neither of them will tolerate the lifeless 
compact soil of old worn-out pastures. Black locust, on the 
other hand, will establish itself on thin washed-out soil, as 
well as in fertile, well-drained locations. To recommend 
trees for planting in the several forest regions of the United 


States is impossible in a single article. Accordingly, prospec- 


tive planters are urged to get in touch (Cont’g on page 428) 





A load of 40,000 coniferous transplants as they arrived 


from the nursery. These should be “heeled in” and 
planted with as little delay as possible 




















EDITORIAL 


Miscontrolling the Mississippi 


HE special report of the Mississippi River Commis- 

sion, submitted November 28, 1927, clearly evidenced 

a lack of knowledge upon the part of that Commission 
of the principles of scientific watershed treatment. It was 
this that prompted The American Forestry Association at its 
annual conference at Jacksonville to pass a resolution urging 
that a forester of ability and intelligence be included in the 
Commission’s membership. Similar considerations prompted 
The Society of American Foresters at its annual meeting in 
New York to pass a somewhat similar resolution. 

The foresters of America are not alone in their lack of 
confidence in the Jadwin plan of flood control or in their 
condemnation of the self-sufficient Mississippi River Com- 
mission. A special committee of the American Engineering 
Council, which represents twenty-five engineering societies 
of the country with a membership of almost sixty thousand, 
has rejected, after careful study, both the Jadwin and the 
Mississippi River plans. ‘The committee believes that the 
best interests of the nation are being defeated by the adoption 
of plans “hastily prepared and based upon inadequate data.” 
The committee asserts that “there is in the engineering pro- 
fession a marked and general lack of confidence in the plan 
adopted,” and it recommends “the creation by the Federal 
Government of a Board of Review composed of non-partisan 
and competent civilian engineers with authority to develop 
the best possible solution of the Mississippi flood control 
problem.” 

It is significant that in Congress itself there appears to be 
lack of confidence in the Jadwin plan. Senator Lynn J. 
Frazier of North Dakota has introduced a Senate resolution 
calling for the establishment of a board to be known as the 
Senate Mississippi Engineering Advisory Board, the board 
to be composed of eleven members, consisting of one financial 
economist, two army engineers and eight civilian engineers. 
Both the recommendation of the engineering profession and 
the Senate resolution call for a detailed inquiry into a prob- 
lem of tremendous economic importance to the people of this 
nation. It is true that neither of the boards proposed pro- 
vide for either a forester or a soil expert in their member- 
ship, but the report of the American Engineering Council’s 
Committee on Flood Control specifically calls attention to the 
fact that reforestation is a factor worthy of consideration in 
the ultimate control of the Mississippi River. It therefore 


seems reasonable to assume that both the committee and 
Senator Frazier would willingly add a forester and a soil 
expert to the personnel of the boards proposed. From a board 
so constituted Congress and the nation which it serves might 
reasonably expect a plan having more to recommend it than 
the mere fact that it vindicates the preconceived notions of 
military caste. 

It is time for the friends of forestry and the advocates of 
the development and conservation of our natural resources to 
take a stand against inadequate handling of the Mississippi 
flood problem. For our Army as a defense against foreign 
aggression or internal disorder we have only the most pro- 
Its engineers, as military 
But as econ- 


found admiration and respect. 
engineers, are the most brilliant on the globe. 
omists, foresters, scientists and architects of regional develop- 
ment, those same engineers are as poorly equipped and as 
much out of place as a board of old maids at a mothers’ meet- 
ing. 

Nothing could be more self-evident than the fact that the 
use which is made of land influences its absorption of rainfall 
and the volume and rapidity of run-off. Nevertheless, the 
School of Army Engineers—Bourbon to the last— insists that 
forestry has no bearing on flood prevention or flood control. 
They were furnished by the President, through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and under the direction of Congress, with 
specific information as to the extent and manner in which 
proper forestry practice could help in controlling floods 
in the Mississippi Valley. Through error or ignorance— 
either unforgivable—they glaringly mishandled and misin- 
terpreted this information and made a report to Congress in 
which the beneficial effects of forests in flood control were 
computed and stated as an amount which was really only 
one-twentieth of the amount actually shown by the official 
figures. 

Followers of the Army school of flood control are usually 
so ignorant of the influence of forests on floods that they 
are not only unable to understand the claims made by advo- 
cates of forestry, but even to state properly those claims as 
they bear upon permanent and comprehensive flood control. 
To avoid misinterpretation, it is necessary to reiterate over 
and over again that foresters do not consider forests as a 
cure-all for floods. Levees and other structural works on 
the lower Mississippi are necessary, but these must be sup- 
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plemented by intelligent land use throughout the Mississippi 
watershed, one important feature of which is the encourage- 
ment of forestry practice on rough lands and mountain slopes 
which will otherwise breed torrential destruction with ever- 
increasing force. 

The policy of the Army engineer may be likened to that 
of a health officer who, disregarding the value of modern 
sanitary regulations, attempts to solve the public health prob- 
lem merely by the erection of more and larger hospitals. The 
forester recognizes the emergency need of levees but he 
would supplement them by introducing better methods of 
land utilization at the sources of trouble. He looks upon the 
problem as a whole. He views it as one of regional storage, 
each minor watershed handling its proportionate share of pre- 
cipitation so as to feed its annual burden of runoff into the 
major stream in regular flow and not in impetuous torrents. 
This means some form of storage reservoirs at the head- 
waters to hold the excess received in periods of heavy rainfall. 
The safest and best place to store today’s heavy rainfall is in 
the soil. There it is available for plant growth and may 





Announcing the 


were made as follows: 


Forest, Colorado. 











Winners of the three prize story contests conducted this year by The American Forestry Association for the outdoorsman, 
the forest ranger, and other forest officers and their wives, have been announced by the judges. Two of the winning stories— 
the Wilderness Adventure and the Juvenile Exberience—appear in this issue. The third prize winning story—of a Man- 
Hunt by Forest Rangers—will be published in the September issue of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire. The awards 


Contest No. 1—Man-Hunt Stories for Forest Rangers.—Prizes, a Radiola 16, complete with tubes, a Hamilton Watch, 
and a Fiala Sleeping Bag. First Prize, Forest Ranger D. H. Suite, Apache National Forest, Arizona; second prize, Forest 
Ranger W. H. Bolles, Idaho National Forest, Idaho; third prize, Forest Ranger James B. Beals, Rio Grande National 


Contest No. 2—Juvenile Stories—Open to Forest Rangers and Other Forest Officers and Their Families.—First 
prize $50, second prize $35, and third prize $15. First prize, Mrs. Constance Mainwaring, wife of Forest Ranger Charles 
R. Mainwaring, Clovis, California; second prize, Paul W. Moneymaker, United States Forest Service, Elkins, West Vir- 
ginia; third prize, Miss Margaret Whitcomb, of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, Warren, Pennsylvania. 


Contest No. 3—Wilderness Adventure Stories—Open to Anyone.—Prizes, Remington bolt action express rifle, a 
Bausch and Lomb 8x30mm Diameter Stereo Binocular, and a Metropolitan Comfort Sleeping Pocket. First prize, Olaus 
J. Murie, United States Biological Survey, Jackson, Wyoming; second prize, E. M. Thornton, Louisiana Department of 
Conservation, Monroe, Louisiana; third prize, J. P. Locke, Canaan, Vermont. 


feed sources of ground water and strengthen the flow of 
springs for months to come. 

The use of level land for crop production, contour plow- 
ing on even gently sloping land, terracing lands of heavy 
gradient, all contribute to water storage directly and con- 
sequently to flood control. The forester sees first the soil 
as the source of all vegetative growth. He advocates soil 
conservation. He believes that no man has the right de- 
liberately to destroy permanently the productive power of a 
single acre of our territory. He believes that land suitable 
for timber growing should be kept in trees until it is needed 
for some other productive purpose equally permanent. 

The forester looks with mingled pity and scorn at the 
plan of flood control that would make of the Mississippi 
River merely a mighty sluiceway down which an improvident 
short-sighted people may send their rich agricultural soils to 
be buried in the sea. He recognizes the need of a temporary 
sluiceway but at the same time he would painstakingly de- 
velop the tributary terrain with a view to the ultimate use 
and control of its entire water supply, thus transforming a 
temporary menace into a permanent blessing. 





Prize Winners 
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The old cedars in the ‘‘neck of the guitar,” set out by General Andrew Jackson, scene of the gray squirrels’ 
g 3 3 


Are Gray Squirrels 


By R. S. MAppox 


State Forester of Tennessee 


HE gray squirrel, though a rodent, may be called 
herbivorous, perhaps “‘nut-ivorous,” but he is rarely if 


ever dubbed carnivorous or insectivorous. Just how 


far the habits 
of an individ- 
ual reflect 
those of the 
group may be 
amatter of 
conjecture, but 
certainly by 
whatever 
terms the 
group or class 
may be de- 
fined, there is 
one particular 
squirrel] in 
Davidson 
County, Ten- 
nessee, that 
has strayed 
from the gen- 
erally accepted 
squirrel  ‘“‘ta- 
ble,” or eating 








strange banquets 





Bag-worm victims of the gray-squirrel’s rapid-fire activities, or rather the bags 
this particular squirrel tore open and left empty, after eating the worms 
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traditions. 
his own accord, and was not driven by force of hunger, for 
there is a plentiful variety of food surrounding him. 





arnivorous? 


Furthermore, he apparently modified his diet of 


At the Her- 
mitage, a na- 
tionally 
known monu- 
ment, the home 
of General 
Andrew Jack- 
son, there are 
tall red cedar 
trees, Junip- 
erus vir- 
giniana, which 
the General set 
out after a 
plan forming 
the pattern of 
a guitar. 
These trees 
have been no- 
ticeably af- 
fected for two 
or three years 


by the bag 
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worm, and in spite of generous applications of arsenate of 
lead sprayed upon their foliage during the early summer, quite 
a number of the bag worms have escaped and fastened them- 
selves to chosen limbs to pass their pupal stages into moths. 

During one of my trips recently to the Hermitage, T. L. 
Baker, caretaker of the Hermitage, told me of this par- 
ticular squirrel’s rapid-fire activities in eating the bag worm. 
Not by way of questioning his word, but because of the 
security that comes with being an eye-witness, I decided | 
must observe this act. The following day at the accustomed 
time in the afternoon at which the squirrel was known to 
begin his performance, I again arrived at the Hermitage 
and watched the squirrel pull off the bags, tear them open, 
eat the worms and throw down the empty bags; those that 
he could reach and tear open easily without the extra trouble 
of pulling them off, he left hanging empty. 

Mr. Baker, several others, and myself watched this per- 
formance for several minutes. The squirrel was an active 
and rapid hunter and required only a few seconds to rip 
open the end of a bag and eat the worm. In his search he 


examined numerous old bags that he had previously robbed 
and left hanging. There was no way of determining the 
exact number he devoured except by counting from the time 
he started until he stopped eating, which was not easily done, 
but from observation he consumed a goodly number, per- 
haps from three to five dozen. He performed this act twice 
each day, once at his early morning meal and again in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Baker further informed me that just a few days pre- 
vious to the foregoing bag worm observation he had seen 
another gray squirrel catch a young bird sitting on the roots 
of the big sugar maple in front of the Hermitage, carry it up 
to the first limb and there begin to eat it. To this Mr. Baker 
called the attention of two or three workmen he had em- 
ployed, got his gun, and shot the squirrel, which, with the 
partially eaten bird, fell to the ground. 

Whether or not the acts of these two squirrels are re- 
flected as characteristics of the gray squirrel, suffice it to say 
they are at least exceptions that place him in the in- 
sectivorous and carnivorous classes. 


The Planting of Trees and Forests 


(Continued from page 424) 


with their state foresters or their colleges of agriculture re- 
garding the choice and source of tree stock. 

Land to be planted to forest trees need not be cultivated 
but where it is fairly level and reasonably free from rocks 
or stumps the work may be made easier by plowing shallow 
furrows at intervals of six or eight feet and setting the trees 
in the furrows. The trees should be planted in the bottom 
of the furrows. Seedlings may be set with a dibble which 
makes a hole or slit in the soil. Workers on light sandy soil 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Michigan and on the flat lands of 
Louisiana, have dibbled in more than 2,000 seedlings a day. 

The trees should be spaced fairly regularly even on rough 
ground, to insure uniform growing conditions, and simplify 
the work of planting. A spacing of six feet apart in each 
direction is frequently used in this country, and requires 
1,210 trees to an acre. Some planters space the trees about 
six feet apart in rows eight feet apart, which requires less 
than 900 trees to the acre. In Europe where labor is cheaper 
and opportunities for disposing of early thinning materials 
better, trees are planted about three feet apart. Close plant- 
ing insures early shading of the ground, encourages vigorous 
height growth and results in the early death of the lower 
branches. Trees that are planted too far apart produce poor 
timber because they develop short stems and heavy side limbs. 

A widely accepted method of tree planting is with a team 
of two men working with a mattock or hoe. The mattock 
man lines himself up with a pole or landmark at the further 
end of the tract, scalps off a square foot or so of sod, digs a 
hole in the center for the tree and paces the distance to the 
next hole. A variation of this is to clear away a patch of 
sod, drive the mattock in deep and push it back so as to make 
a V-shaped slit as wide as the mattock blade. In either case 
the hole or slit should be large enough to hold the roots of 


the little tree without forcing them to bend back, or to wrap 
round. The planter follows the mattock man with the trees. 
He should spread the roots and press the dirt firmly upon 
them, while holding the tree so it will stand about the same 
depth as it did in the nursery. Finally he should press the 
soil firmly about the tree without replacing the sod. 

To insure successful planting of small trees, keep the rays 
of the sun off the roots as much as possible, spread the roots 
and firm the dirt upon them so there may be no doubt of 
contact with the soil. 

After the little trees are established in the ground, they 
require comparatively little attention for the next fifteen or 
twenty years. Fire must be kept out and grazing animals 
should be kept off the area. In all plantations of white 
pine a constant watch must be kept for signs of white pine 
blister rust. To avoid this disease all currant and gooseberry 
bushes in or near the plantation should be destroyed before 
any white pine are set out. The leaves of these bushes are 
the intermediate hosts of the disease. When they are absent 
the disease cannot spread from pine to pine. 

During the first year or two grass and weeds will appear 
to choke out the little trees. Occasionally the trees will 
need to be released by means of a brush hook or scythe. 
This competition is seldom serious and within three or four 
years the little trees will have overcome it. After a few 
more years they will have established a forest canopy and 
practically all the weeds will be crowded out. 

Frequently more than 90 per cent of the planted trees 
will be living at the end of the first season. Unless there are 
large spots where trees fail to grow, interplanting with new 
trees is not desirable. Thinning and release cuttings will 
be discussed in another article, as will also protection against 
insects, fungus pests and other tree enemies. 
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There are many helpful books and publications on this sub- 
ject available at little or no cost from the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. They include 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1463, “Growing and Planting Conifer- 
ous Seedlings on the Farm,” and Farmers’ Bulletin 1123, 


which deals similarly with hardwood seedlings. Nearly all 


of the state foresters, and many of the forest schools and 
state colleges of agriculture have free bulletins describing 
forest planting from a more local viewpoint. Professor J. 
W. Toumey’s “Seeding and Planting” gives detailed descrip- 
tions of nursery practices and field planting methods and is 
generally recognized as an authority. 


The Plateau of the Thousand Cows 


(Continued from page 389) 


in France, but elsewhere. Many foreign foresters visit us— 
although you are the first American who has done us the 
Over the table he told us of his work. Once he 
excused himself to speak to a man in another part of the 


honor.” 


room, and returned placing his fountain pen in one pocket 
“T have induced that man 
In fact,” he said, “I do much 


and a signed form in another. 
to plant his lands this fall. 
of my work in cafes and at markets and fairs. I ask a farmer 
if he is prospering. Of course he says ‘No, the grazing is poor 
and there is no money in sheep, and it costs much to uproot the 
heather, and even then the soil cannot be cultivated for more 
than three or four years.’ 

“But you have a large acreage,” I reply. ‘True,’ he 
answers, ‘but it yields me nothing.’ 

“There is a crop,” I tell him, “which requires no labor 
and is more profitable than shecp. It is trees; once planted 
they grow of themselves. You have seen the plantations of 
Monsieur Jorrand at Gent:oux. You should know that re- 
cently the mayor of Compressol sold a thirty-year old planta- 
tion for 12,000 francs an acre, which has yielded him a 
gross income of four hundred francs a year. As graz- 
ing land he would have been fortunate if it had yielded him 
two francs a year. (A franc, I reflected, is four cents in 
American money at the new rate of exchange.) Since your 
lands bring you nothing you should either plant them to trees 
or sell them. 

“Now the peasant dislikes to sell his ancestral lands, so 
when I tell him how the government will provide trees or 
funds for planting he begins to think, and while he is thinking 
I decide how many trees he should plant, and then hand him 
an order blank and a pen and say, ‘sign here.’ ” 

“Like a life insurance agent,” I said, feeling that even a 
stubborn peasant would have little chance against such per- 
suasive salesmanship. ‘‘Yes,” he responded, “‘a life insurance 
agent for parts of three departments of France, for surely 
they can be given life only by forests.” 

Monsieur the Inspector spared me statistics in his conversa- 
So I will 
spare the reader by putting as many as seems necessary in one 
paragraph where they may be read or skipped. Between 1913 
and 1927, 21,300 acres were planted, for which 15,543,880 
plants were used. ‘The average area planted each year for 
the past four years has been slightly more than 2,000 acres. 
Since 1923 about $56,000 has been spent on the planting 
stock and planting operations by the government and by 


private owners. The average sum spent for government aid 


tion, which I have tried to reproduce accurately. 


during the same period amounted to about three dollars an 
acre. Planting and incidental costs vary from five to nine 
dollars an acre, the higher figure being unusual, but even 
with the minimum figure it is evident that the landowners 
pay for a larger proportion of the work than the government. 

After Monsieur had bid us adieu I read some of his litera- 
ture, among which was the following, written of the Mille- 
vache in 1907 by Cardot, one of France’s greatest foresters: 
“This plateau resembles an immens2 steppe, without shade, 
almost without cultivation or inhabitants. Nothing can equal 
the impression of melancholy which one feels in following 
its roads hour after hour without encountering either a tree 
or a building; one does not even hear a bird song. Every- 
where is a vast expanse of heather and at far intervals a band 
of sheep seeking patiently among the brush the poor forage 
that grows beneath it.” 

Perhaps Monsieur Cardot missed something of the beauty 
of wide sweep of earth and sky, and did not see the heather 
in bloom, but certainly it was sad for him to see so much of 
la belle France producing so little. He would surely be en- 
couraged if he had lived to revisit it now. 

The next day we visited the newer plantations, which here 
and there are coming up through the heather and gradually 
transforming the whole region. Most of them are in blocks 
of a few acres, some extending over several hundred, and 
some hardly more than windbreaks about tiny villages or 
isolated farms. “The Scotch pine is the most used, several 
varieties being planted. The common spruce and the fir are 
used for underplanting and are expected to form the final 
forest. The European larch gave great promise for a while, 
but in this region it is much subject to the larch canker. 
Among American species the eastern white pine grows well, 
but does not live long. The Douglas fir, here as elsewhere 
On one plantation there is a 


weeping form seemingly unlike anything reported at home. 


in Europe, is very popular. 


Sitka spruce gives promise of being successful. 
On the way back we visited the nursery. Monsieur was 
The unprecedented dry season had caused 


most of the stock to die during the summer, but it was in- 


not proud of it. 


teresting and up-to-date, nevertheless. 

At the train, one of his 
friends hailed him thus: ‘Hello, old man, how are the thou- 
sand cows?” “Alas, my friend, one of them has died ; there 
are now but 999. It is a grave crisis for the live-stock in- 
dustry of France, but we shall save her by planting trees. 


When are you going to plant your lands?” 


Monsieur took us to the station. 
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Dogs Are Like That 


“Frank Thompson shipped his ’coon dog back to the kennel in 
Kentucky, the dog proving unsatisfactory,” says the Clarion, Pa. 
Democrat. Which leads a Detroit paper to observe “On the other 
paw, maybe the dog didn’t care for Frank.” 


But If the Man Bites—etc. 


Somewhere down south, a chap named Feldmaus thrashed a 
fellow named Katt. If the mouse licks the cat, that’s news, by 
golly, that’s news!—Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 


The Angler Prays 


Lord suffer me to catch a fish 
So large-that even I 
In talking of it afterwards 
Shall have no need to lie. 
Disston Crucible. 


And W’y Not? 


The Southern Lumberman suggests that if these anti-evolution 
laws work out all right something should be done about the law 


of supply and demand. 
It Really Doesn’t Get So Much 


Probably nothing appreciates less the publicity it gets than a 
poor fish caught by a President of the United States.—Cincinnati 


Enquirer. 
Not the Busy Season 


A naturalist says that ants move faster in summer than they do 
in winter. “Of course,’ comments the Louisville Times “they do 
not have to hurry to picnics in winter.” 





Great Possibilities Here 


Casey Jones is the name of that electric train that starts when 
its master says, “Go Ahead, Casey” and quits when he says “Stop.” 
Seems to be a matter of syllables. 

Oh, Boy! Watch me try that on the next fire I have to fight. 
Only trouble is, if it won't stop when I say “stop” and I use the 
customary language—well, the idea may not be so good.—S. S. 


Put Out Every Spark! 


On a fire near Hot Springs in the Lester District last fall, writes 
Ira J. Mason, in The Ranger, the N. P. section gang of Italians 
was called in. The major part of the work was done at night and 
after the fire line had been completed, the Italian section foreman 
sat down by a 
stump for a smoke. = 
As he was resting VA eR eae 

| 


there a large 
sized shovelful of 


dirt landed in his 
face. Spitting mud 
and Italian oaths, 
he rushed at P. M. 
Williams, who had 
thrown the dirt, de- 





manding — “Was- 





a-mat, you go 
craze?” P. M., while walking over the line in the dark, had 
spotted the lighted end of the cigarette as a spark and had thrown 
a shovelful of dirt on it. 


The Biggest Fish Story 


It was just as Blonah expected when he returned home after the 
little episode of the whale. 

His wife was on the front steps looking for him. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” he asked himself quakingly, as he turned 
the corner. “She'll never believe this story. I’ve made up so 
many wild ones in times gone by that now when I have a true one 
to spring on ’er, she'll swear I’m lying again! Wonder if I’d 
better make up a different one?” (See “Squabbles in Ancient 
Kitchens” by Dongolious Blah.) 

“Well, sir?” Mrs. Blonah began in a freezing voice. “So instead 
of just making a night of it you have taken to disappearing for 
days at a time, have you?” 

“Three, not four, m’love,” gently corrected her nervous spouse. 

“That’s right! Try to sidetrack me by making a play on words! 
Where were you?” she demanded fiercely. 

“My dear, a whale swallowed me and wouldn’t let me up again,” 
explained Blonah. 

Mrs. Blonah raised the rolling pin she had been concealing be- 
hind her back, and then lowered it, for she had thought of a bright 
remark. 

“Whale, indeed!” she scoffed. “That sounds fishy to me!” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ho, ho, ho, he, he, he!” roared Blonah, in pretended 
mirth. “My dear, you’re the queen of comediennes, ho, ha, he, 
hay!” 

And she was so pleased at his appreciation that she let him in 
and gave him a resounding kiss and some supper.—Daily Novel- 


ette in Detroit News. 














Department otf Science Education 
Conducted by ELLIS C. PERSING 


Natural Science Department, School of Education, Western Reserve University 








How Teachers May Use Current Articles in This Magazine 
to Supplement Nature and Science-Study Textbooks Will Be 
Outlined in This Column Each Month by Professor Persing 














HE suggestions for using the articles in this magazine will 
be given in a form that can be used directly by students and 
teachers in the upper elementary grades, the Junior High 


School and Senior High School. 


Textbooks and courses of study serve as outlines for the science 
work in grades one to twelve inclusive. These outlines of essen- 
tials are necessary and it is not our plan to displace textbooks in 
any field of subject matter but merely to suggest a wealth of supple- 
mentary reading and visual materials which will enrich the present 
course and relate it to the experiences of the pupils. We are certain 
that the materials found in AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire from 
month to month will help acquaint pupils and teachers with the 
world about us and help them to keep up to date on topics of our 
forests and wild life. 


Elementary School 


Trees—“The Sovereign Cypress” by Lloyd Logan (see page 417 
this issue). 

Nature lovers will appreciate the directions for finding the 
“Sovereign Cypress” when they 


Are you planning a trip to the western states this summer? You 
will want to know about the memorial groves of Redwood trees 
before you go so that you can plan to visit one or more of them. 


1. Tell the story of the trees along the road to the temple in 
Nikko. 

2. What are the outstanding features of the Bolling Memorial 
Grove? Name other memorial groves. 

3. What is the new development of the memorial idea? 


Tree Planting—‘‘The Plateau of the Thousand Cows” by P. L. 
Buttrick (see page 387 this issue). 

Here is a fascinating article you will enjoy reading during your 
vacation days. Take this magazine with you to your camp or on 
your overnight hikes. Can you answer these questions? 


1. Why was the reforestation and regeneration of the Mille- 
vache begun? 

2. Why are the Scotch pine planted? 

3. How does the government aid in reforestation? 

4, What kinds of trees are planted ? 


Hiking and _ Fishing—There’s 





go to Florida. 

1. How far back into history 
can you go with the Sovereign 
Cypress tree? 


the cypress tree? 
3. What important uses have 
been made of cypress wood? 


Swamps—Pymatuning by George 
Miksch Sutton (page 399). 


If you like thrills and adven- 
ture you should read the story 
of Pymatuning Swamp. Perhaps ) 
you are planning a trip for the Gamer: 
summer. Do you have a place 
similar to this swamp in your 


vicinity ? 


Birds—Ariel by Will Simmons 





CAMPING TIME IS HERE 


Are you looking forward to several weeks vacation in 
2. How did the ancients regard camp? Many children and parents will likely enjoy 
j some of the phases of outdoor life during the summer. 
If you have been reading this magazine you will be anxious 
to see some of the interesting scenes described from time 
to time. Before you start on your trip or begin your 
camping experience, you should make careful preparation. 

Do you know the different kinds of tents and their uses? 

Do you know how to sleep in the open? 

What clothing should you wear? 

Do you know the edible plants? 


These and many other questions are answered in the 
following books, which offer valuable help for the be- 


Kephart, Horace—“‘Camping and Woodcraft” 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 


Jessup, Elon—‘“The Boy’s Book of Camp Life” 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1928. 


more to Fishing than Fish by 
Harry Botsford (page 410 this 
issue). 


Soon you may be planning a 
fishing or camping trip. Would 
you like to know how to get more 
out of such trips? Do you know 
how to cook a meal in the woods? 
Here is an article that will help 
you to enjoy out-of-doors. 


Ships and the Forests—The First 
Born of Alaskan Forests by H. L. 
Lutz (page 403 this issue). 


Here is a thrilling story of 
how the ship Phoenix was built 
of the Alaskan forests and later 





how it met disaster one stormy 





(page 413 this issue). 

Have you ever seen a hummingbird? 

Would you know a hummingbird nest if you found one? 

These and many other interesting questions are answered in 
this article. After you have read it you will want to watch for a 
humming bird this summer. 


Forest Rangers—Their Uninvited Guest by Constance Mainwaring 
(page 418 this issue). 

How would you like to be a forest ranger? Perhaps you have 
often wondered how they live. Here is a story of service and 
courage for you to read during your vacation days. 


Junior High School 


Trees—“Redwoods”—Ever-living Memorials by J. D. Grant (see 
page 390 this issue). 


night. 


Senior High School 
Trees—‘The Planting of Trees and Forests” by G. H. Collingwood 
(see page 421 this issue). 
If you would like to ‘know how trees are planted in reforesting 
large areas read this article. 
1. Why is forest culture a national necessity to-day? 
. How are seeds of trees obtained for plantings? 


2 

3. How are seeds prepared for storing? 

4. Why are tree seedlings used for reforesting? 
5. 


What principles should be applied to the management of a 
tree nursery? 
6. Why are seedlings transplanted and when is the best time to 
set out forest planting stock? 


7. Describe a widely accepted method of tree planting. 
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Englebright Bill Reintroduced 

On May 16, Senator Cutting, of New Mex- 
ico, introduced in the United States Senate 
a bill to authorize appropriations for the con- 
struction and maintenance of improvements 
necessary for protection of the National For- 
ests from fire, and for other purposes. This 
bill is known as S. 1139 and is identical with 
the bill introduced by Representative Engle- 
bright, of California, in the last session of 
Congress and announced in AMERICAN For- 
ESTS AND Forest LIFE in February, 1928. On 
May 22, Representative Englebright intro- 
duced the same bill in the House as H. R. 
3245. 

There is little likelihood that either of 
these bills will receive consideration during 
the present special session of Congress, which 
was called for the express purpose of pro- 
viding for farm relief and for revision of 
the tariff. However, by placing them upon 
the calendar, attention has been called to 
them and the work necessary to their passage 
has been materially facilitated. 





Connecticut Forest Meeting 

The annual spring field meeting of the 
Connecticut Forest and Park Association was 
held on the Peoples’ Forest at Barkhamsted, 
in Litchfield County, Saturday, June 1. The 
program included a trip over the forest under 
the guidance of Austin F. Hawes, State For- 
ester, and Herbert O. Warner followed by a 
basket luncheon. Among the speakers dur- 
ing the afternoon were Colonel Theodore S. 
Woolsey, Jr., President of the Connecticut 
Forest and Park Association and Hon. Sam- 
uel R. Spencer, Connecticut State Treasurer. 

The Peoples’ Forest covers an area of 
nearly 1,500 acres which has been presented 
to the state by more than 400 donors who 
contributed through the Connecticut Forest 
and Park Association. 


Dr. E. W. Nelson Retires 


Dr. Edward William Nelson, principal bi- 
ologist of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
and a naturalist and author of world-wide 
reputation, has been retired at his own re- 
quest from the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
with which he has been connected for nearly 
forty years and which he served as chief from 
1916 to 1927. 

Born at Manchester, New Hampshire, Dr. 
Nelson was graduated from the Cook County 
Normal School, Chicago, in 1875. He began 





Dr. E. W. Nelson 


service in the Federal Government in 1877 
when, as a young man of twenty-two, he was 
sent to Alaska under auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to make meteorological ob- 
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servations for the Signal Corps. When in 
Alaska, from 1877 to 1881, he made extensive 
natural history explorations, important maps 
of little known areas and conducted ethnologi- 
cal studies among the Eskimos. He pene- 
trated beyond the Arctic Circle as a nat- 
uralist on the cruise of the Corwin, a gov- 
ernment vessel which conducted an unsuc- 
cessful search for the American explorer 
De Long and the crew of his ill-fated vessel, 
the Jeannette, and helped plant the American 
flag on Wrangell Island. 

His early interest in bird life, which in- 
cluded collecting work in the Southwest and 
his studies in Chicago, started him on his 
career as a naturalist. The Alaska appoint- 
ment was followed by his appointment as 
field naturalist for the Biological Survey on 
the Death Valley Expedition in 1890. In the 
Biological Survey he has served as chief field 
naturalist, chief of division, assistant chief of 
bureau, chief of bureau and, in the last two 
years, as principal biologist. Dr. Nelson will 
continue his scientific work and will reside at 
the Cosmos Club. 





California Prepares for Fire 

State Forester M. B. Pratt has announced 
the appointment of a staff of 92 inspectors, 
rangers, lookouts and patrolmen for the 1929 
California fire season. He proposes to girdle 
California’s fields and forests with the 
strongest fire guard ever mobilized under 
state command. Sixty-six men are already on 
the fire lines, the state forester announced, 
with 26 additional members of the state patrol 
scheduled to report for early duty. 

The personnel of the fire-fighting force, 
due to a materially increased state budget 
and extensive federal cooperation, includes 
22 more men than the 1928 patrol, with pos- 
sibility that others will be added during the 
summer. 
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O. C. Merrill Leaves Power 
Commission 

O. C. Merrill, executive secretary of the 
Federal Power Commission since its organi- 
zation in 1920, has submitted his resignation 
effective July 1. 

He is to become head of the recently re- 
organized American section of the World 
Power Conference and will hereafter de- 
vote his entire time to the activities of this 
organization. Offices will be maintained in 
Washington and New York. 

The World Power Conference was initi- 
ated in 1923, held its first international con- 
ference in London in 1924 and was perma- 
nently organized in Basle, Switzerland, in 
1926. A third sectional meeting has just 
been held in Barcelona, Spain, and a fourth 
will be held in Tokio in October. It has 
sections in 46 different countries; its activ- 
ities are correlated through an international 
executive council composed of one member 
from each participating country; and it has 
a central office located, at present, in London. 

Mr. Merrill is succeeded by Frank Bonner, 
of California, District Engineer of the Forest 


Service. 





Women’s Clubs Endorse Preserva- 
tion of Potomac River Scenery 
The General 

Clubs at its biennial council at Swampscott, 

Massachusetts, May 27th to June Ist, adopted 

the following by Mrs. 

Charles Cyrus Marshall, Chairman of the 

Committee on Forestry and Natural Scenery: 
“Whereas the preservation of the scenery 


Federation of Women's 


resolution offered 


along the Potomac River, in the environs of 
the National Capital at Washington, is of 
great importance to the people of the United 
States, because of the unique scenic beauty 
and historic interest of this region; and 
“Whereas legislation has been proposed pro- 
viding for the establishment of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Vernon and 
Fort Washington to Great Falls, and for the 


Potomac River, from Mount 
acquisition of lands requisite to the Parkway 
and playground system of the National Capi- 
tal; therefore 

“Be it resolved, That the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs endorses the principle 
of such legislation.” 





Georgia Association Urges 
Research Forest 

Endorsement of the project to acquire ten 
thousand acres of land in south Georgia, for 
research and experimental work by the fed- 
eral government for the benefit of the naval 
stores industry, featured the eighth annual 
meeting of the Georgia Forestry Association 
at Brunswick, Georgia, May 30 and 31. It 
was also urged that the state acquire a sys- 
tem of forests and parks of its own for 
demonstration in naval stores and 
other forest products, including the Oke- 
finokee swamp in southeast Georgia. 

T. G. Woolford, president of the Retail 
Credit Company, Atlanta, 


work 


Georgia, was 


elected president of the Association, to suc- 
ceed C. B. Harmon. All other officers were 


reelected. 





The meeting featured discussions of for- 
estry education and industrial forestry by 
Austin Cary, of the 


by 
ARTHUR B. RECKNAGEL 
Professor of Forestry, Corneli University 
and 
SAMUEL N. SPRING 
Professor of Silviculture, Cornell University 
From a background of experience in theo- 
: retical and practical forestry of twenty-five 
Stone, secretary of the Association; Thomas years, the authors here tell the story of the 
A American forest, commencing in Colonial 
days, carrying it through the period of ram- 
pant exploitation and waste, and considering 
the various programs of management in op- 
eration today. The chaos of diverse laws 
and of conflicting interests prevalent in the 
State Forester of Georgia; H. B. Hastings, ‘nineties is described, and the details of the 
. ‘ 2 OA OE ee . policy of acquiring and scientifically manag- 
president of the Georgia Association; I. f ing national forests receive specific consid- 
Eldridge, Superior Pine Products Company ; 


eration. 
of the Na- 


private enterprise. 





United States Forest Service, outlined the 


land problems of the South and their de- 

























pendence upon the forests and forestry prac- 


tice. Other speakers were James B. Nevin, 


editor of the Atlanta Georgian; Bonnell H. 


Gamble, of the Naval Stores Review; E. 
Sterling, president of the James D. Lacey 
Company; W. C. McCormick, of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association; B. M. Lufburrow, 


The ‘case system” is applied to the study 
of the application of forestry, and specific 
examples from federal, state, and private ac- 
tivities are presented to show the actual me- 
chanics of treating forests to the end of 
maintaining an adequate supply of wood for 
all time. The theme of reconstruction and 
conservation is a dominant one. 


and Herbert Evison, secretary 


tional Conference on State Parks. 





Denver Chamber of Commerce 
Backs Forestry 
Committee of the Denver 


The 
Chamber of Commerce reports that during 
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the past two years they have been instru- 


mental in causing the planting of about 


385,000 forest trees on land adjacent to Den- 
New York 


ver. They were also interested in legisla- 







tion passed by the last session of Congress 
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A famous Long Island estate on the south shore, overlooking 
| Great South Bay, with approximately sixty acres 


Building covers one square acre and contains wonderful imported wood 

carvings and paneling. In center of inner court is a large swimming pool 

with fountain. Fifty miles from New York City. Suitable for gentle- 
man’s estate, club, school, or an institution 


Price $125,000 


Additional acreage can be had at a reasonable price. 


CARL BRUHN 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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So many letters of interest drop out of our mail 
bag each morning that the editors have decided 
to be generous with some of them. So—watch 
for the Forest Post-Bag, learn what “they” 
think, and share our pleasure and profit. Com- 
ment on this column is invited. 








The need of stressing the influence of for- 
ests on floods is well expressed by Hortense 
Davis, of Pass Christian, Mississippi, in a 
recent letter: 


“I read with great appreciation the ar- 
ticle ‘Rain and Floods’ in our magazine. It 
seems to me, too, that forestry has not been 
given enough attention as a means whereby 
floods may be checked. I hope our forestry 
association will persistently keep this phase 
of the question before the American people, 
especially those who live on or near the 
Mississippi River. May I thank you for this 
article, which is especially well written.” 

And a new member, recruited from the 
Texas plains—Mrs. Pearl B. Wells, of 
Amarillo, Texas—writes: 


“In my work of Conservation of Natural 
Resources in the Texas Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, I was the fortunate recipient 
of a few copies of AMERICAN ForEsTs AND 
Forest Lire, so I am no stranger to the merits 
of the beautifully illustrated magazine that 
a subscribing membership entitles me to 
receive. 

“As I live on the Texas Plains, almost 
entirely bare of tree growth, I am in a posi- 
tion to doubly exert myself in behalf of trees 
in general, and especially in behalf of our 
only hidden forest out here—hidden in the 
depths of a miniature Grand Canyon. It 
may be that you would like a description and 
illustrations of such a unique forest that has 
been called, and rightly so, the ‘Wonderland 
of the Southwest.’ ” 

Frederic H. Kennard, of Newton Center, 
Massachusetts, is busy doing missionary 
work. He is converting skeptics to the belief 
that girdled trees do live, and writes inter- 
estingly: 

“I was very much interested in that ar- 
ticle entitled, ‘The Girdled Pine Still Lives.’ 
These pines, girdled, are not uncommon in 
Florida. The country people of Florida and 
Georgia, and, I imagine, other Southern 
states, have a habit of girdling a tree and 
then leaving it there to season before later 
chopping it up into firewood. 

“I brought home a couple of these stumps 
fifteen years ago and presented them to 
Prof. Charles Sargent at the Arnold Arbor- 
etum. He had been what we might call a 
trifle skeptical as to their possibility. A num- 
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ber of years later I rescued them from the 
cellar of the Arboretum building and handed 
them over to Prof. George H. Goodale at 
Harvard, where they have since been on ex- 
hibition, or used for study in the Museum 
there. 

“Please find enclosed a dollar bill in pay- 
ment for a couple more numbers of the 
January number. I can use them on some 
skeptics that still remain in this vicinity.” 


Bruno Zinn was nominated for member- 
ship, but his death occurred before action 
was taken. His young son, of high-school 
age, who is keenly interested in forests and 
forestry—asked if he might take up the 
nomination and his letter is one to interest 
and inspire other boys to join in this vitally 
important work: 


“If it is at all possible I would like to 
join the American Forestry Association, as 
I am already a member of the Boys’ Tech- 
nical High School Forestry Club. This club 
has taken great burdens upon itself by urg- 
ing other high schools of Milwaukee to form 
such a club, and learn the true value of for- 
estry. We have also planted 1,700 small 
trees at Brown Deer Park, two falls ago. 
So you can see that I am interested in for- 
estry more so than my father would have 
been. If you would like to hear more of 
our club’s doings I would be pleased to 
write you, or if you would like to see our 
club while you are visiting Milwaukee some- 
time I would be glad to show it to you.” 


And here is a girl—Miss Rhoda H. Leslie, 
of Long Island—a young lady member eleven 
years old—who wants to know how to take 
care of her trees: 


“I am a member of your Association. I 
am eleven and want to learn how to take 
care of woods. 

“My brother and I have just been given a 
place at Aylett, King William County, Vir- 
ginia. We have about 250 acres of wood- 
land. This land was cut over about 7 vears 
ago. 

“Can you send us a Forester to advise us 
how to take care of the woods? We are liv- 
ing on Long Island now but often go to 
Virginia for the week-end.” 
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Munns and Kittredge Go to 
Stockholm 


Edward Munns, in charge of the Forest 
Experiment Station work in the United 
States Forest Service, and Joseph Kittredge, 
Ir., of the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, will represent the United States For- 
est Service at the International Congress of 
Forestry Experimental Stations to be held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, from July 22 to 27, in- 
clusive. This is the first gathering of rep- 
resentatives of forestry experiment stations 
from all parts of the world since before the 
World War, and is an outgrowth of the 
World Forestry Congress held in Rome dur- 
ing May, 1927. 

Immediately after the deliberations of the 
Congress in Stockholm, the International 
party will start on a tour of the National 
Parks and National Forests of Sweden. The 
entire program has been arranged by Dr. 
Henrik Hesselman, of the Swedish Institute 


of Experimental Forestry. 





Forest Fire Movie “With Sound” 


A Movietone picture of a forest fire has 
been taken by the Fox Case Corporation, co- 
operating with the New Jersey Forest Fire 
Service. The first release of the picture cov- 


ered forty-five theaters in nineteen States. 


Copies of the film are being secured for use 
by the State Forest Fire Service. 





Southern Lumbermen Plan 
Forestry Weeks 


A forestry movement in which chambers 
of commerce and civic organizations repre- 
senting more than 60 towns and cities of the 
South have agreed to cooperate will be 
started by the Southern Pine Association 
immediately. Special “forestry weeks” will 
be set aside by city officials when the schools 
and civic bodies will devote programs and 
meetings to a study of Southern forestry. 

Forest fire prevention and reforestation by 
both natural and artificial means will be dis- 
cussed. As the center of interest for the pro- 
grams in each city an electric scene-in-action 
forest fire prevention picture will be placed 
on display by the Southern Pine Association. 
Specially prepared addresses, newspaper 
publicity and general information concern- 
ing forestry in the South will accompany the 
pictures. 





Upson Named Lumber Trade 
Extension Aide 


Arthur T. Upson has been named assist- 
ant trade extension manager for trade ex- 
tension work of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. He was formerly 
eastern divisional manager at New York. 
In his new position, Mr. Upson will be chief 
administrative assistant to Walter F. Shaw, 
recently chosen to direct trade promotion 
work, 
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ployed on the world-famous championship clay courts at Forest Hills and Ger- 
mantown. The method is simple—apply Solvay Calcium Chloride, a clear, 
odorless material which does not track or stain. 


Y vier tennis courts can be kept fast and dustless by the. same method em- 





Solvay Calcium Chloride is harmless and does not injure clothing, equipment, 
or tennis balls A little time spent applying it keeps courts dustless a whole 
season nd Solvay treatment reduces ihe sun-glare which is ordinarily sw 
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Commander Byrd’s Expedition 
wires for 


FIALA SLEEPING BAGS 


“Send to me, care expedi- 
tron Dunedin, NZ, 2 sleeping 
suits, 2 combinations, 3 sleep- 
ing bags. Shipment Rush.”’ 
Scientifically Correct— 
Warm, Light Weight Sani- 
tary. Best for outdoor 
sleeping. Tour and Camp. 
Write for folder. 
Mirakel 7X-6 oz. Vest Pocket, 
Prism Binoculars 35 
Hensoldt New “‘Dialyt’’—-6 x __ 
30 58 


Zeiss Wide-Angle ‘‘Deitrentis’’ 
8 x 30 $66 


Fiala ‘“‘Miniature’’—s x 21; 
10 oz. No better glass made 
for the money $3 


Sports Compass Luminous _ 
Dial $3.50 
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BURNTSIDE LODGE 
A Real Place for Real People 


Burntside Lake is located at the edge of 
the great North Woods within a few miles 
of Canada. Excellent fishing—bass, lake 
trout, pike and great northern pike. 

Large main Lodge with twenty-eight in- 
dividual cabins. Electric-lighted and ex- 
cellent accommodations. Real meals and 
the best of service. 

Nine-hole golf course, tennis, boating 
swimming, etc. Canoe trips arranged for 
into the Border Lakes and Canada. 

A real place for the whole family. Air- 
plane service available. Direct phone and 
telegraph service. 

Rates reasonable. Write for circulars to 

BURNTSIDE LODGE, Inc. 


Box 248 D. Ely, Minnesota 








BEYOND ALL ROADS! 


ALLAN RANCH 


Sun River Canyon, in Big Rockies. A Wonderful 
Fish, Game, Scenic Country. Mountain Lodge with 
Warm Springs Plunge. Let’s go on a Pack Train 
Scenic, Hunting or Fishing Trip. 

You'll Not Find a More Delightful Place! 
Booklet. RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana 














SC OTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
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NOTICE TO 
ADVERTISERS 

AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE 
takes great pleasure in calling to the 
attention of advertisers its next is- 
sue—AUGUST—which will be de- 
voted entirely to the National Parks 
of the United States. 

This NATIONAL PARKS NUM- 
BER will be one of the most enlight- 
ening and colorful ever published on 
the subject, and will be illustrated 
with beautiful and unusual National 
Park pictures—in both black and 
white and four colors. 

Advertising space must of necessity 
be limited, and, due to the heavy de- 
mand, advertisers are urged to make 
reservations at once. 

For further information and a list 
of contents, write— 


Business Manager, 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 
1523 L Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Forest Practice Made Compulsory in Ontario 








By an act recently passed and entitled 
“The Pulpwood Conservation Act,” the Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests of Ontario is 
given power to make forestry practice com- 
pulsory on private lands in that Province. 
The spirit of the act, however, is one of co- 
operation, its purpose being to place the pulp 
and paper interests of the Province on a per- 
manent basis with respect to raw material, 
so that the industry may have an assured 
and continuous supply of wood. 

The new act becomes effective immedi- 
ately. Under its terms the pulpwood com- 
panies are required to file with the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, a detailed and comprehensive 
statement of all their operations, including 
financial transactions, plants, inventories of 
pulpwood cut within the past five years, the 
condition and amount of growing pulpwood, 
outside purchases, exports, and so forth. 
The act further provides that each company 
must submit a working plan providing for 
placing its wood supply on a sustained yield 
basis. When the plans are received by the 
Department of Lands and Forests they will 
be the subject of conferences between ofh- 
cials, foresters, and the forestry board of 
the Province to determine how the companies’ 
forests should best be managed in order to 
place them on a sustained yield basis. The 
Minister of Lands and Forests is given neces- 
sary authority to put these working plans 
into effect when they are finally approved. 
He is given the further authority to fix from 
time to time the size and kind of trees to be 
cut and to establish nursery stations to supply 


the companies with nursery stock for forest 
planting. 

The Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may 
require the companies to plant a certain 
quantity of stock each year. The Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council is further authorized to 
pass additional regulations, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister, designed to carry 
into effect the full intent and purposes of the 
act. 

The 17th Legislature of Ontario has also 
passed another important piece of legisla- 
tion, known as the Provincial Forest Act. 
This act gives the five forest reservations of 
the Province the name of Provincial Forests 
and adds to their area. It also creates three 
new Provincial Forests and gives the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council power to estab- 
lish and set apart other portions of the pub- 
lic domain as Provincial Forests. The Pro- 
vincial Forests will, of course, be placed 
under the management of government for- 
esters for the purpose of eventually bringing 
them to a sustained yield basis. 

It is said that these two acts just passed 
by the Ontario Legislature will bring ap- 
proximately 20,000 square miles of private 
and government owned forest lands under 
forestry practice. The Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Act is held to be the most daring piece 
of forestry legislation ever enacted in Amer- 
ica, and according to the Canadian Forestry 
Association, “The eyes of all America will 
be watching Ontario to see what actual re- 
sults accrue from this very comprehensive 
piece of forest legislation.” 





Robert Ridgway Dead 


Robert Ridgway, American 
ornithologist, died early this spring of heart 
failure at his home in Olney, Illinois. He 
was seventy-nine years old. Man and boy, 
he had been a student of birds for over 
seventy years. As a child he delighted in 
making drawings of them, an avocation that 
became profitable when he had reached the 
mature age of ten, for he found he could sell 
them to his schoolmates for fifteen cents 


celebrated 


apiece. 

Dr. Ridgway was curator of the Division 
of Birds for the National Museum, a posi- 
tion he had held since 1880. He was zoologist 
for the United States Geological Exploration 
of the Fortieth Parallel and author of epochal 
studies along the lines of color standards and 
color nomenclature of birds. A writer of 
prodigal energy over a period of sixty years, 
Dr. Ridgway’s published works include over 
540 titles. With Professor Spencer F. Baird 
and Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, he produced the 
monumental History of American Birds, in 
five volumes. Other works include his Man- 
ual of North American Birds and Color 
Standards and Color Nomenclature. 
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Connecticut’s New Forest Laws 


The Connecticut General Assembly at its 
recent session passed a forest taxation bill 
which provides that a forest owner may have 
his land classified by the State Forester and 
thereafter his standing timber will be exempt 
from taxation. The burden of taxation will 
be borne by the land without the crop of 
timber. 

This same Assembly passed the so-called 
“Tree Warden Bill” which codified all the 
laws relating to shade trees and authorizes 
the State Park and Forest Commission to ap- 
point tree wardens in towns where the select- 
men failed to appoint them. 

The Assembly appropriated to the State 
Forester $118,000 for the next biennial. This 
is a nominal increase of about $30,000, al- 
though it provides that receipis from the 
state forest nurseries and the sale of products 
from the state forests must be returned to the 
State Treasurer. These items will probably 
exceed $5,000 during the next biennial. The 
remaining amount must be used to administer 
state forest; which are nearly double the area 
of those of two years ago. 
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SUMMER 





Summer is again with us 
and most of us are getting our 
“Forestry” at first hand—with 
heightened appreciation — 
thanks to keeping in touch 
with nature through the win- 
ter and spring numbers of 
AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE. 


Why not preserve your 
copies in a beautiful embossed 
and decorated cover—a cover 
which in itself is an ornament 
to any library By means of 
the patented mechanism the 
magazines are readily inserted 
without any bothersome muti- 
lation, such as punching. They 
open as flat as a solid bound 
volume—in fact, the finished 
booklet has all the appearance 
of some De Luxe edition— 
which impression is height- 
ened by the raised bands and 
hand-tooled effect. 

An ideal gift for the out- 
door man. 

No profit is made in selling 
this binder. The price—$2.00— 
merely covers the cost of 
manufacture and stamps used 
in bringing it to you. 

Each binder holds twelve issues 
and is guaranteed. Your money 


refunded if you are not more than 
pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY 


The American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: DMMGG S 5.cs tints beeen 
Send me......... distinctive binders for 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe, 
Postpaid, for which I enclose $2.00 for 
each binder. If I am not unusually well 
pieased I will return them to you promptly 


in 5 days, and my money and postage will 
be returned to me. 


New Bird Refuge in Montana 


The Fort Keogh Bird Refuge—a 57,000- 
acre sanctuary for birds on the site of the 
former Fort Keogh Military Reservation 
near Miles City, Montana—has been created 
by President Hoover by Executive order. 
Administration of the refuge will be by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
reservation is under the control of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the same department, 
as a range livestock experiment station, and 
its use for this purpose will be continued as 
heretofore. 

The move to establish a Federal bird ref- 
uge at this point was inaugurated by the 
Montana Sportsmen’s Association, the Forest 
Service, and Montana members of Congress, 
in cooperation with Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry officials in charge of the Experiment 
Station. The land area of the refuge is in- 
habited principally by sharp-tailed grouse 
and ring-necked pheasants, which are re- 
ported to be on the increase there. 





Charcoal as Fuel for Trucks 

The Chilean Government has been experi- 
menting with the use of charcoal gas in the 
operation of 4-ton trucks. The empty truck 
on a trip of 90 miles is reported to have used 
88 pounds of charcoal and when loaded it 
used about 200 pounds. The price of char- 
coal in small towns and on farms in Chile 
ranges from 50 cents to 85 cents a bag, which 
contains 88 pounds. With gasoline selling in 
Chile at the present time for 32 to 35 cents a 
gallon, trucks equipped with charcoal con- 
suming gas generators are said to have ad- 
vantages over gasoline vehicles. 





Agriculture Department Names 
Williams Extension Forester 
William K. Williams, Jr., Extension For- 
ester in Arkansas since August 1, 1926, has 
been appointed Extension Forester for the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
He succeeds G. H. Collingwood, who re- 
signed on June 1, 1928, to accept the posi- 
tion of Forester for the American Forestry 
Association. Mr. Williams will have charge 
of the development of the farm forestry ex- 
tension work under Section 4 of the Clarke- 
McNary law, and will keep in personal touch 
with the extension foresters of thirty states. 
His work includes that of a liason officer to 
correlate the activities of the Forest Service 
with the Office of Cooperative Extension 

work. 

Mr. Williams secured his master’s degree 
in forestry from the Yale Forest School in 
1921 after having previously graduated from 
the Taylor University, at Upland, Indiana. 
After completing his work at Yale he had 
one year in the School of Forestry at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, followed by four years as for- 
ester for the Crossett Lumber Company, in 
Arkansas. 
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NAPECO 
Fibre Signs 





WARNING! 


PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY 





This is a tributary to the 

public water supply of 

The South Manchester 
Water Company 


All persons are hereby forbidden 
bathing in the water, or contaminat- 
ing it by committing a nuisance or 
casting filthy or impure substances in 
it, by virtue of the authority of the 


State of Connecticut. 





CONNECTICUT STATE 
DEPARTMENT of HEALTH 











Can be Used 
Effectively 
for Prevention 


FOREST FIRES 
TRESPASSING 
HUNTING 
NUISANCES 


Write for samples 


and prices 


NATIONAL PRINTING 
AND ENGRAVING CO. 
7 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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93,000,000 Feet 


National Forest 


Timber 
For Sale 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the 
merchantable dead timber standing 
or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting 
on an area embracing about 5,800 

acres in Townships 24 N., R. 9 E., 

25 NN. 2. 6 &., 25 N., 2.9 BM. 

D. M., Butterfly and Blackhawk 

Creek watersheds, Plumas National 

Forest, California, estimated to be 

93,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, 

of western yellow pine, sugar pine, 

Douglas fir, white fir and incense 
62% 


ey 


cedar timber, approximately 
western yellow pine and = sugar 
pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates 
considered, $5 per M for sugar 
pine, $4 per M for western yellow 
pine, $1 per M for Douglas fir, 
50¢ per M for white fir, incense 
cedar and fer material unmer- 
chantable under the terms of the 
eontract to be removed at the op- 
tion of the purchaser. Rates to be 
readjusted every three years. 


DEPOSIT. $4,000 must be deposited 
with each bid to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, according to the conditions 
of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed 
bids will be received by the Dis- 
trict Forester, San Francisco, 
Calif.. up to and including August 
1, 1929. 

The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character 
of the timber, conditions of sale, de- 
posits, and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the District 
Forester, San Francisco, Calif., or 
the Forest Supervisor, Quincy, Calif. 











BROADLEAF FLOWERING EVERGREENS 
Rhododendron Maximum and Mountain Laurel 

2 to 3 fr. Beautiful Specimen Clumps 

10 for $22.50, per 100 $180.00 
Carload lot, 550 Specimen Clumps, for $575.00 

Seedlings, 12 to 18 ins., per 100 $28.50 

Well packed for shipment Cash, please 
We pay the shipping charges 

Tennessee Evergreen Co. 


Box 575 Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE YEAR 2000? 


In this compact and readable book, pre- 
pared under the direction of a Committee 
of Eminent Specialists, problems of future 
population and uses of land in the United 
States are discussed in everyday, non- 
technical language. 
Is it true that there is a land shortage in 
the United States? 
Are we threatened with overpopulation? 
Where will the people of the future live? 
How shall we settle conflicting demands 
for land and water uses? 
These questions are answered in the light 
of present conditions and predicted possi- 
bilities. 
Published by the 
Federated Societies on Planning 
and Parks 


Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Price $1.00 
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Wuar ApouT THE YEAR 2000? Federated 
Societies, Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price $1.00. 

Here is a volume bearing not only an in- 
triguing title but bringing together in less 
than 200 pages a scattered wealth of informa- 
tion relating to present day economic trends 
in different fields of land use. The report is 
the result of the thought and study of the 
Committee on Bases of Sound Land Policy 
composed of specialists in agriculture, for- 
engineering, city planning, physical 
sciences, parks and land economic. This 
committee grew out of a conference called 
by the Federated Societies on Planning and 
Parks on December 9, 1926, at which the 
temporary chairman, Frederic A. Delano, 
was authorized to appoint a working com- 
mittee to make a study of the conflicting land 
uses of the country. The personnel of the 
committee appointed by Mr. Delano includes 
the following: Dr. John M. Gries, Miss Har- 
lean James, Horace M. Albright, Ovid M. 
Butler, Dr. L. C. Gray, John Ihlder, L. F. 
Kneipp, Dr. Vernon Kellogg, Dr. Elwood 
Mead, Dr. John C. Merriam, Dr. Wilbur 
Nelson, Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, Dr. 
Wehrwein and Dr. George M. 


estry, 


George 
Peterson. 

The committee’s report, which was com- 
piled by Dr. George M. Peterson, of the 
University of Minnesota, is not a piece of 
original research but rather a general pre- 
liminary analysis of available data on land 
uses, prepared to visualize more clearly 
from a national viewpoint the trend of land 
utilization in this country and to arrive at 
sound bases for determining future policies. 
The report is a brief for intelligent and 
comprehensive planning of the use of public 
and private land and its resources in the 
interest of the country, state or region as a 
whole. 

Conservationists and economists are recog- 
nizing more and more that coordinated land 
use is fundamental to orderly progress in 
meeting the future social and economic needs 
of our people. The committee’s report re- 
views in a highly interesting and informative 
manner the available information in the dif- 
ferent fields of surface land use and seeks 
to point the way to a determination of the 
best use of our land resources. It is a con- 
structive and basic contribution that will 
serve not only to focus and clarify thought 
on our land problems but will, it is hoped, 
lead to a central and permanent organization 
to coordinate and interpret results of au- 
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thoritative researches in land uses and to 
make the information available to the pub- 


lic.—O. M. B. 


“Forest TREES OF WISCONSIN.” By F. G. 
Wilson, Forester. Published by the State 
Conservation Commission. 64 pages. 


Price 15 cents. 


Another one of the growing family of state 
tree books. The dimensions of this book are 
approximately five by nine inches, which 
makes it easy to slip in the pocket. 


KooTENAY NATIONAL PARK AND THE BANFF 
WINDERMERE HicHWway. By M. B. Wil- 
liams, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 


Canada. 45 pages. 


Attractive illustrations of the Canadian 
Rockies. Kootenay National Park forms an 
integral part of the mountainous frame of 
Lake Louise, with Yoho Park and the more 
widely advertised Banff National Park. The 
maps which supplement the text suggest the 
possibilities of an automobile tour from the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado through 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks and 
a dozen interventing National Forests to 
Banff and Lake Louise. 


TREE Crops. A PERMANENT AGRICULTURE. 
By J. Russell Smith, Professor of Economic 
Geography at Columbia University. Har- 

Brace & Company. New York. 

$4 net. 


court, 
1929. 


Already celebrated for his monumental 
works on economic geography, Dr. Smith 
rings the bell again with his prophetic vol- 
ume, Tree Crops. This book is a plea for a 
new agriculture, an agriculture that will be 
profitable and practicable, yet will not open 
the hills to that destructive giant of the 
earth, soil erosion, which already has laid 
waste thousands of acres of American farm- 
lands. 

Treeless China, with her deadly expanses 
of desert, Syria, Greece, Italy and Guate- 
mala, all have experienced the deadly cycle 
of the hills under plow agriculture,—a cycle 
that moves from forest, field and plow to 
desert, Dr. Smith points out,—and now the 
United States is threatened with similar de- 
struction. Indeed, he states, we Americans, 
though new upon our land, are destroying 
soil by field wash faster than any nation that 
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ever lived. Tilled crops on hillsides and 
the thunderstorm, a climatic factor almost 
new to the white race, are the principal 
tools accelerating erosion in this country. 

Dr. Smith proposes substituting a series of 
tree crops on non-level land for “primitive” 
field crops such as corn and other cereals. 
For the working out of the new plan he sug- 
gests the establishment by private experi- 
menters of Institutes of Mountain Agricul- 
ture to conduct the necessary research. Part 
two of the volume presents facts about some 
known crop trees, producing both human and 
stock foods. Among such trees he lists the 
various nut species and other species such 
as the oak, persimmon, mulberry, carob and 
Keawe. 

“Tree Crops’ 
style of the journalist and makes interesting 


’ 


is written in the direct, lucid 


reading; yet the masterful presentation of 
the subject, in itself technical, the wealth of 
knowledge sensed behind the printed page, 
and the prophetic tone of the book, reveal 
the keen mind of the scholar. We miss our 
guess if the argument so forcefully presented 
does not inspire at least a few persons of 
imagination and vision to experiment along 
the lines of Dr. Smith’s suggestions.—A. C. 





Forestry Lessons. Arranged by the Forest 
Service of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 64 
pages. 


Twenty-one lessons, 


Price 25 cents. 

divided into three 
major parts—the tree, the forest, and for- 
estry—serve as the basis for aid to teachers 
in presenting forestry to their pupils. Nearly 
all of the lessons are preceded by a poem 
pertaining to trees and all of the lessons are 
followed by questions.—G. H. C. 


TERMITES AND TERMITE DAMAGE. By S. F. 
Light. Circular 314, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 29 pages. 

A graphic presentation of the life history 
of these highly destructive insects, of which 
there are thirteen kinds in the Pacific Coast 
region, but only three of widespread eco- 
nomic importance. It is well illustrated. 


THE Rove oF RESEARCH IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ForesTRY IN NorTH America. By I. W. 
Bailey and H. A. Spoehr. Published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York City. 
118 pp. Price $1.50. 5 
A reading of this book will convince any 

one of the complexity of forestry and the 
need of a program of forestry research. 
The authors present their subject in a most 
scholarly fashion, declaring that the most 
vitally important task of American forestry 
is the salvaging from fire, grazing, and de- 
structive logging of as large an area of 
productive timberland as possible. 

They ask if silviculture, after the world’s 
virgin forests have been logged over, will 
tend to develop along lines closely parallel 
to those of agriculture. Within the next few 
Pages they answer this question with the 
Statement that silviculture will be concerned 


for an extended period with a modification of 
relatively natural units of vegetation and 
with the restoration of more or less natural 
forest growth on devastated areas, rather 
than with extending the culture of a limited 
number of highly domesticated species under 
comparatively artificial conditions as in agri- 
culture. American silviculture promises to be 
much more difficult and involved than Eu- 
ropean silviculture, because of the much 
larger number of usable tree species upon 
the American continent. 

What then, declare the authors, are some 
of the means of approach to the develop- 
ment of forest production through research 
in the fundamental aspects of the several 
They ad- 
mit that the problem is huge and the under- 


inter-related, underlying sciences ? 


taking is in its infancy, for silviculture is 
practiced during relatively late stages in the 
development of civilization, and even then 
by only a few of the more progressive coun- 
tries. 

Two features of forestry research make a 
special means of attack necessary. These 
two features are the complexity of the prob- 
lems and the long time required to attain re- 
sults from experimental researches. This 
lack of able and adequately trained investi- 
gators has seriously handicapped the re- 
gional forestry experiment stations. Properly 
trained men are a paramount necessity for 
the complex research undertakings involved 
in the basic experimental aspects of forestry. 
A sound training in the fundamentals of 
science in relation to forestry must as a 
rule be attained in the universities and can 
probably be secured in institutions which 
have a forestry department in conjunction 
with strong science departments. Experi- 
ence has shown that fundamental research 
is too frequently interfered with by the more 
pressing duties of teaching and administra- 
tion and perhaps by friction within the in- 
stitution itself. 

This brings the writers to the conclusion 
that in the long run the interest of forestry 
and of the educational institutions can be 
best served if the task of initiating, develop- 
ing, and guiding researches in the basic 
experimental aspects of forest production is 
assumed by some special administrative 
agency. This agency might be endowed and 
should be free to accept funds from various 
sources for constant and carefully planned 
projects.—G. H. C. 


THE FARM TIMBERLOT, by F. G. Wilson, is a 
bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Wisconsin. 31 
pages. 

The farm woodland problem of Wisconsin 
is set forth in the statement that of all the 
farm area in the state, one-quarter is wood- 
land. This represents one-third of all of 
Wisconsin’s forest land, and yet the farm 
woods produce only three per cent of the 
gross income of the farms. The bulletin is 
designed to help farmers meet this problem. 
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New England 
Plants 


Native Trees and Shrubs, Wild Flowers 
and Ferns, as well as a nice line of Ever- 
greens, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants and 
Vines, are offered in our 1929 catalog. 
May we send you a copy? 


GEO. D. AIKEN 


BoxH 


Putney, Vermont 























EWOHLERT] Oriental Flowerin 


eAmerica’s Finest Col. aaagy 
Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
| illustrations. 
A.E. WOHLERT 
930 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring and 
hold large numbers at your favorite 
huntin - ery, Duck Potato and, Wild Rice, 
Wild tato and 30 others 


described 3 ree illustrated book. Write, 
describe grounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book. 


WISCONSIN nr leg: ty Box 331-K 


Wis. 


MUSKRATS, 








Hill's Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well ascommon. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Box 501 Evergreen Specialists Dundee, Ill. 














HouvcH’s BOOKS 





American Woods 
A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 


each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, ete. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
exch. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in each 
volume. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 

Lantern and Microscope Mounts of 

Woods, Tree Studies for Lantern, etc. 

Write for further information 

ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO.. 

Lowville, N. Y. 
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Trim Your Trees 
° Yourself . 














Tue Bartiett No. 1 R— 
TREE TRIMMER has a com- 
pound lever head and is 
made with a hook and a 
side lever. It is designed 
for heavy work and will 
cut a limb up to 114 inches 
in diameter. Pole will not 
warp or bend. Each trim- 
mer fully warranted. 
Length of Poles: 

6 to 16 feet. 


Write for prices. 
BARTLETT 
Manufacturing Company 


419 E. Lafayette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 
Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds §'°".,.°°°,.°., 2 


est collections in Britain; 2,000 varieties, collected from 
the mountains and plains of the world Lists postpaid 
Seeds duty free Sample collection containing 145 distinct 





varicties, $1.50; 32 varieties, $2.50. Also 10 varieties ¢ 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanul 
Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums Papay 
Primulas, Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas, or Violas 
$1.25. Remittance by post-office money order 


Rev. A. F. Anderson, Glen Hall, Leices‘er, England 
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Here Are Bargains 
for Buyers of Trees 


Thousands of transplanted Evergreens 
—Austrian Pine, Douglas Fir, Norway 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, Red Cedar—in 
sizes up to 18 to 24 inches. Well-rooted; 
all have been transplanted one or more 
times, and properly cultivated. 


Special Prices 
to Quick Buyers 


We offer these Evergreens for reforest- 
ing purposes, for screens and wind- 
breaks, at prices that are real bargains. 
Write us for list of sizes and prices. 
Kelsey’s ‘Short Guide” to nursery prod- 


ucts will be sent on request. 
Kelsey Nursery 


Service 
50 Church Street, New York City 











New Community Christmas 
Tree Presented to Nation 


cma 
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Lanham, Superintendent of Trees and Parking of the District of 
Columbia; C. C. Henlock, Horticulturist of the Department of Public 
Buildings and Public Grounds, and G. H. Collingwood, Forester of The 
American Forestry Association, look on. Miss Alma Chesnut, of the 
editorial staff of this magazine, is finishing up the heavy work. 


While the country lay in the grip of the 
first heat wave of the year, The American 
Forestry Association busied itself with the 
planting of a new living community Christ- 
mas tree for the nation in Sherman Square, 
Washington, D. C. 

The new tree, like its distinguished prede- 
cessor, was donated by the Amawalk Nur- 
sery, Amawalk, New York. It is a beautiful 
specimen of Norway spruce, thirty-five feet 
high, and, considering its long journey to 
the capital, it was in excellent condition upon 
arrival. The tree was planted on the site 
of the original tree which President Cool- 
idge first lighted in 1924, inaugurating the 
brilliant Yuletide ceremony which has since 
become traditional in the capital. 

Carelessness on the part of decorators in 
handling their ladders, a burden of orna- 
ments too heavy for the tree to support and 
excessive heat generated by the hundreds of 
electric bulbs strung through its branches 
were responsible for the gradual decline of 
the original tree and the necessity for its 
replacement this year. 
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The new tree was planted by a corps of 
experts under the supervision of Clifford 
Lanham, District Superintendent of Trees 
and Parking; C. C. Henlock, horticulturist of 
the Department of Public Buildings and 
Public Grounds, and G. H. Collingwood, 
forester of the Association. These experts 
are agreed that a scaffold muct be used here- 
after in decorating the tree instead of heavy 
ladders that scrape and injure the branches, 
that psoper protection must be arranged to 
prevent too much trampling of the ground 
about it at Christmas time, and that a scheme 
of decoration must be devised which wi: 
not overburden the tree. 

The example set by the nation with its 
living tree has spread throughout the coun- 
try and today there is hardly a community 
that does not have a living Christmas tree. 
Thousands of persons witness the ceremony 
at the capital, when the President lights the 
master tree. The program is broadcast 
throughout the nation and, as the Nation’s 
Community Christmas Tree flowers with its 
colored lights, hundreds of other trees 
throughout the nation also burst into bloom. 
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NURSERIES & 























Collected and Nursery Grown 
Leading in quality and service for 
twenty-six years 

OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE mailed on 
request to points east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2,000 feet from Lackawanna Trail, Pa. 








Route 2; U. S. Route 611. Vésitors welcome at any time. 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa 

















Reliability 


The Nurseries whose adver- 
tisements appear in AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest LIFE are 
chosen from the leading nurseries 
in their respective localities. 
They offer you reliable trees, 
plants, bulbs and seeds and you 
can purchase from them with 
the full assurance that they will 
be satisfactory. 

They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 


catalogs. 






(ES) 


re CS 
For a half century producers 


of high-grade plant material 
in complete assortment. 


peg nee INC. 


Springfield, NewJersey 








Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 
BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 








Established 1866 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Plant material for Lge Ly pai and 
Forestry Projects hoice line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, re, Vines 
nd mvermroens, Lining Out Stoc 
Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 





Orchids We Specialize in ORCHIDS 
Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need orchids. 

Send for Special List No. 81 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 

Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 

Grafted, including Koster Blue 
Spruce 


New London, Connecticut 








High-Class Flowering Shrubs ane Trees 
FOREST SEEDLINGS 
Also Scions and Cuttings 
ROSEBANK NURSERY CO., INC. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


EVERGREENS 
Trees, Shrubs and Perennials for 
Landscape or Forestry Planting. 
Catalog sent on request. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
Box 158 New Haven, Conn. 


PEONIES : IRISES 


Le Cygne, Walter Faxon, Mikado, Kelway’s 

Glorious and others of the world’s best 

peonies at attractive prices. 

Morning Splendor Iris, a leader, only $1.50 
name and address for catalog 


E. M. Buechly, 5" *- Grenville 














FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 








WESTERN MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY 
PINE and SPRUCE 
For Forest Planting 
Planting contracts taken in Maine 
and New Hampshire 
Fryeburg Maine 











Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE ~- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








EVERGREENS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 














GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 
young stock. 
Send for our descriptive price list today. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 








Bound Brook New Jersey 
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USE 
Hauck Fire-Guns 


AND 
HAUCK FORESTRY 
TORCHES 
FOR 


BACK FIRING 
SAFETY STRIP BURNING 
RIGHT-OF-WAY BURNING 


Send for Free Bulletin on both. 


Hauck Manufacturing Co. 
143 Tenth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FOREST TREES 


of the 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
characteristics of 68 of the more common 
forest trees of the United States. Also gives 
both the common and scientific names. 


Over 8,000 copies have been sold 
0 cents, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








|1887—FORTY-TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS—1929 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
| TAR AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
formerly F. J. Lewis Mre. Co. 
Creosote Oil 
All Specifications 
General Office—200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Office—2500 S. Robey Street 
lants 
Newark, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Granite City, Il. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Chicago, Ill. Dover, Ohio 








A FOREST SAVED— 
—IS A FOREST RAISED 
Fire control and prevention is an important 
branch of sound forest management. Protect 
your forests with adequate fire detection and 
fighting equipment. 
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New York Makes First Forest 
Purchase Under Hewitt Law 

Five hundred and seven acres of land in 
Cortland County, New York, have been pur- 
chased by the State of New York for refor- 
estation under the recently enacted Hewitt 
Law. The land is said to be almost ideal 
for tree planting and is located only a mile 
from an improved highway. It is believed 
that approval of the title to the property will 
be completed in time for planting next fall. 

This tract will constitute the first unit in 
the new system of state forests. Other areas 
are under consideration in various parts of 
the state, and it is estimated that there are, 
in all, about 1,000,000 acres of idle, non- 
agricultural lands in the state that can be 
acquired, in blocks of less than 500 contiguous 
acres, for reforestation under the new law. 





Newspaper’s Service to Forests 
Recognized 

The notable editorial campaign conducted 
by the St. Paul Dispatch and its morning 
edition, The Pioneer Press, for the protection 
and sane of Minnesota's for- 
ests, was given honorable mention last month 
when the Pulitzer award for reportorial serv- 
In the history of forestry 


management 


ice was announced. 
few newspapers in the country have con- 
ducted so persistent and enlightening edito- 
rial campaigns in support of state forestry. 
The Dispatch and The Pioneer Press set out 
to convince the people and the legislature 
that the forests of the state should be pro- 
tected from private aggression, managed by 
expert foresters and treated as a priceless 
public heritage. The editorial campaign was 
in immediate charge of Alfred D. Stedman, 
editorial writer, who during the year has 
articles to AMERICAN 


contributed several 


FoRESTS AND Forest LIFE. 














factory, any quantity. 









The COUNCIL Fire Rake is the STANDARD. tool for fighting 


forest fires and raking fire lines, cutting brush, weeds, etc. 
Price to forest protective organizations, $1.00 each, f. o. b. 


We also make bush hooks, hoes, axes, etc. 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Study of Selective Logging 
Begun in South 


The United States Forest Products Labor- 
atory, Madison, Wis., is conducting in the 
southern pine belt in Arkansas a study of 
selective logging methods to determine the 
cost to the lumber operator of cutting vari- 
ous sizes of trees compared to their ultimate 
value as lumber. 

The investigation is being made in co- 
operation with the Fordyce Lumber Company 
and an advisory committee of representative 
manufacturers of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 

R. D. Garver, Forest expert of the labor- 
atory staff, is directly in charge of the log- 
ging study. He states that the investigation 
is designed to obtain information which will 
be useful to timber and land owners who are 
planning the practice of industrial forestry 
with the idea of making their operations 
permanent. A tract of 40 acres covered with 
mixed second growth short leaf Southern 
pine and loblolly pine about 50 years old has 
been selected. Much of the timber has been 
cut and is now being run through the saw- 
mill 
out the grades of lumber that trees of differ- 


at Fordyce for the purpose of finding 


ent sizes yield and the cost of producing it. 





Forest School Merger Committee 
Meets 


Plans for the proposed merger of the 
State Forest School, at Mont Alto, Pennsyl- 
and the school 


College, were discussed at an organization 


vania, maintained at State 
meeting of the advisory committee appointed 
by Secretary Charles E. Dorworth and Dr. 
Ralph D. Hetzel, president of State College, 
to plan details of the enterprise. 

Secretary Dorworth opened the meeting 
with a statement of the financial and educa- 
tional reasons for the proposed merger, and 
this was followed with an outline of plans by 
President Hetzel. Colonel Henry W. Shoe- 
maker was named chairman of the committee 
and State Forester Joseph S. Illick secretary. 





Michigan Buys Forest Land 


The purchase of 26,500 acres of forest 
lands in Cheboygan and Otsego Counties, 
Michigan, has been announced by George R. 
Hogarth, director of the State Conservation 
Department. The tract adds forty square 
miles to the Pigeon River State Forest, rep- 
resenting an increase of 138 percent in the 
total area of the forest, which now comprises 
45,700 acres. 





Girl Scouts Start Forest 


Camp Cogswell, maintained by Girl Scouts 
of Albany, New York, in Rensselaer County, 
has been improved by the planting of 1,300 


forest trees. Sixty girls took part in the 
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planting operations under the supervision of 
Forester George F. Stevens, of the Concerva- 
tion Department. The trees, 800 red-pine 
transplants and 500 Norway spruce, were 


planted on a slope just above the lake. 





California Foresters and Fire 
Wardens Organize 


The first meeting of the newly organized 
Southern California Association of Foresters 
and Fire Wardens was held recently at Santa 
Barbara and the following officers were 
elected: president, Frank E. Dunne, Forester 
of Santa Barbara County; first vice-presi- 
dent, Luther Gordon, Firewarden of San 
Diego County; second vice-president, Walter 
E. Emerick, Firewarden of Ventura County ; 
secretary, Walter F. Clayberg, Assistant Fire- 
warden of Ventura County, and, treasurer, 
George Parks, Forester of San Bernardino 
County. 

The organization, it is believed, will be 
effective in consolidating fire prevention 
work in the nine counties represented and 
establishing better cooperation between fed- 
eral, state and county fire fighting and for- 
estry units. One of the first projects will be 
to obtain a uniform set of laws governing 


the handling of fires. 





New Weapons Reduce Fire 
Fighting Cost 

Powerful weapons furnished forest guard- 
ians in California reduce labor and costs in- 
volved in meeting the red menace in addition 
to simplifying the problem of fire combat and 
control. S. B. Show, chief of the California 
District of the Forest Service ,reports that 
his defensive army is now equipped with 
sixty-horsepower blade- 
graders and heavy V-type drags used in the 


tractors, five-ton 
construction of fire lines and control roads in 
the National Forests of the state. 

Experiments conducted by the Forest Serv- 
ice with these machines during the past two 
years have demonstrated their merit and bid 
fair to revolutionize fire line construction. 
Powerful tractors, pulling heavy V-drags or 
graders, plunge with brute force through the 
dense brush, leaving in their wake a broad, 
open fire line, often constructed at the rate 
of a mile an hour. 

Formerly a veritable army of men was 
required to construct the lines and, in regions 

terrain and dense 
hundred 


sweating, toiling men were able to build a 


with extremely rough 


brush growths, one seventy-five 
mile of defence in a day. The cost of opera- 
tions frequently reached $500 a mile. The 
average cost of fire lines constructed with the 
aid of the new machines was fifty dollars a 
mile. 

















MERICA'S most widely used 

lightweight pumping unit. 
Powerful enough to force water 
through a mile of hose. Can be car- 
tied by one man. Weighs only 104 
Ibs. Ata head of 277 ft. or through 
11/3 miles of 14% inch hose it de- 
livers 1500 gal. of water per hour. 
At 120 Ibs. pressure it throws a 
stream 100 ft. through a % in. nozzle. 
Here is a real fire fighter—built and 
developed for forest work and so 
successful that it is extensively used 
by small town and large city fire de- 
partments. Write for interesting 


FREE Caralog. 


20H. P. Speeditwin 
—world’s fastest 










twin. 


Evinrude Motors 
3 to 45 Miles Per Hour 


Canoe to Cruiser Sizes, Sportwin 
24% H.P., only 43 Ibs.; Fleetwin 6 
H. P., 58 lbs.; Fastwin 14 H. P., 75 
Ibs.; Speeditwin 20 H. P., 95 Ibs. 


Evinrude Division 
Outboard Motors Corp 
13002 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


















25 ACRES FOR 1 CENT 


or 4/100 cents per acre 

This is the cost of the Lookout Tower for protecting 

A Bessemer Tower will last 50 yrs. 
The maximum erected cost of a 100 ft. tower is $2,000.00. 


Therefore a tower is good for “5,000,000-acre years” 
or 4/100 cents per acre per year. 


Smaller than 


BESSEMER GALVANIZING WORKS, Inc. 


General Offices: Phoenix Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





your forest. 


It will protect 100,000 acres. 


you thought! Isn’t it? 
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Fire Pump 


Pat. applied for 


Handiest and most efficient means ever devised for fighting grass, brush and forest fires. Endorsed and 
used by Stute Commissions, lumber and coal eperators. S$ 
and in every camp. 


The Indian consists of a thoroughly 
well made galvanized steel (or brass) 
tank, curved to fit the back, and pro- 
vided with wide, 


steady, unbroke: 


stream of great force, that will carry 


p is made entirely o 
ss ball valves. 


leather valves or packing. Tank is 
carried, filled with water (or extin- 
guishing solution, if preferred). Pump 
rests firmly in spring brass pump 


ank, for carrying. 


One piece drawn brass removable 
strainer, of large diameter, with brass cover attached by chain, permits quick filling, 
free from sediment. 3 9. 


Write for illustrated, descriptive matter and prices 


Manufactured by D, B. SMITH & COMPANY, Inc., UTICA, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Agents— FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING CO., 369 Pine St., San Francisco 


Attractively fi 
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Always ready for instant use. 


strong shoulder 
Pump consists of two heavy, 
seamless brass cylinders, one working 
Slow, easy pump- 


ie WITH LARGE 


























Should be in the equipment of every ranger 
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BRASS 
STRAINER 
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COVER 


nished and built for long, hard service. 
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8,000 ACRES 
DEAL FOR REFORESTATION; | 
good soil; no rock; abundant rainfall; 

several streams. Five miles PAVED 

HIGHWAY FRONTAGE; on tidewater 

convenient to Columbia River. Lays ex- 

cellent for iogging. About 1200 acres has 
good growth of timber; balance suitable for 

Fir,Spruce, Hemlock and Port Orford Cedar. 

Fire risk very low. New Oregon law reduces 

taxes 75%. Cost of planting only $10 per 

acre. Wild game abundant. Price $15 per 
acre; or with highway front reserved, $10 
per acre. 

O’KEANE, 504 N. E. 18th Street 

PORTLAND, OREGON : { 











P. T. COOLIDGE 
CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLANS 
913 Nat'l Bank of 31 Central St., 1261 Bay St., 
Commerce Bldg., gor, Maine = Toronto, Ont. 


Norfolk, Va. 
P. T. COOLIDGE W. C. WHEELER 











EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 














POSITION WANTED 


As Forester or Manager on private estate. North- 
eastern States preferred. Graduate Forester with 
10 years’ experience in tree planting, pruning, thin- 
ning, logging, fire protection. Also considerable 
experience in general farming and fruit growing. 
Address box 55 American Forestry Assn., 1523 L 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 








POSITION WANTED 


Two young Czechoslovakian Engineers of Forestry 
graduates of the Prague Politechnicum, experienced 
foresters, surveyors and garden architects, speaking 
several Slavonic languages, German and French, a 
little English, seek adequate position in U. S. A. or 
Canada. Please address: S. KLIMAN and K. LEHOT- 
SKY, % Majersky, 953 Simpson Str., Bronx, N. Y. 














Don’t Guess / 


Measure the lumber on your 
Southern wood lot or forest 
with our specially designed 


TREE-SCALE STICK 


and 
LOG-SCALE STICK 


By the Use of These Sticks You 
Can Quickly Determine the Num- 
ber of Logs That Can be Cut from 
a Given Tree and the Contents in 
Board Feet for Both Loblolly and 
Shortleaf Pine. 

The Sticks are Made of Specially 
Selected Maple with Figures in 
Black and Heavily Varnished to 
Resist Wear. 

Each Set Consists of Two Sticks in 
a Heavy Canvas Container and a 
16-page Booklet Giving Compiete 
Instructions for Use and Other 
Useful Information. 


$1.00 a Set, Postpaid 
Order from Your Extension Forester or 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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White Birch Is Planted For California 
Mothers 








While an airplane droned_ overhead, 
showering down white blossoms, Los Angeles 
planted a slim white birch in the Grove of 
States at the Exposition Grounds as a tribute 
to California mothers. Five thousand per- 
sons are said to have attended the impressive 
ceremony, held on May 12, Mother’s Day. 
Solan L. Parkes, who planted the first 
mother’s tree on the shores of Lake Antietam, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, told how the idea 
originated and officiated at the planting, 
assisted by Barbara Bayne, tree historian, Dr. 
Frederick Warde, and George H. Barnes, 
chairman of the board of governors, Ameri- 


can Green Cross, which sponsored the plant- 


ing. 

The American Forestry Association, which 
first nationalized the idea of _ planting 
‘Mother’s Trees,” and has promoted their 
planting in numerous states, loaned to the 
city of Los Angeles for use at the exercises, 


the historic spade which turned the earth 


for the original “Mother’s Tree” and which 
was used in 1924 in planting a white birch 
in the White House grounds in honor of the 
mothers of the Presidents. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover sent a box of earth 
from the White House grounds to be mingled 
with the soil of California, and earth from 
near the first Mother’s Tree in Pennsylvania 
and from the Mary Washington tree at 
Fredricksburg, Virginia, was also mingled 
with the soil about the roots of California’s 
“Mother’s Tree.” Barbara Bayne of Cali- 
fornia, and Solan Parkes—who went all the 
way from his home in Pennsylvania to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies—deserve great 
credit in the accomplishment of this plant- 
ing, for it was largely due to their efforts that 
it was carried through so successfully. It is 
probably the greatest planting of a single 
tree so far of record. Upon nomination by 
Miss Bayne, the tree will take its place in 
the Hall of Fame of Trees vf The American 
Forestry Association. 





Foresters Draft National Policy 


A subcommittee of the committee appointed 
by the Society of American Foresters to draft 
a national policy of forestry for the United 
States has just announced completion of the 
preliminary draft of the policy. The draft 
has been sent to the other members of the 
committee for their consideration and it is 
the plan of the Chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Barrington Moore, to have the policy as 
revised and amended by the committee as a 
whole circulated among the entire member- 
ship of the Society for a vote of acceptance 
preparatory to adoption at the next annual 
meeting. 

The subcommittee which has drafted the 
preliminary policy is composed of Major G. 
P. Ahern, Ovid Butler, Axel Oxholm, Frank- 
lin Reed, Arthur Ringland, and Ward Shep- 
ard. Members of the full committee ap- 
pointed to draft the final policy are as 
follows: 

Barrington Moore, Chairman; George P. 
Ahern, Ovid Butler, F. C. Craighead, I. F. 
Eldredge, Clarence L. Forsling, Henry S. 
Graves, William B. Greeley, William L. 
Hall, R. C. Hall, J. S. Holmes, Don P. John- 
ston, J. P. Kinney, Aldo Leopold, P. S. Love- 
joy, D. T. Mason, E. P. Meinecke, F. H. 
Newell, Axel H. Oxholm, Charles Lathrop 
Pack, Gifford Pinchot, J. F. Preston, Frank- 
lin Reed, Arthur Ringland, Ward Shepard, 
F. A. Wilcox, and Hugo Winkenwerder. 

Interest of the Society of American For- 
esters in developing a more aggressive policy 
for the solution of the national forest prob- 
lems is further manifested by a prize essay 
contest now being conducted. Two cash 
prizes, the first, $1,000 and the second, $250, 


are being offered by the Society for the best 
essay describing the forestry situation in the 
United States today and proposing a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. The contest 
will end September 30 and the winner will 
be announced at the Society’s annual meeting 


in December. 





Barnjum Urges Canada to Action 

In a letter to W. L. MacKenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, Frank J. D. 
Barnjum of Montreal has urgently requested 
that a conference be called immediately of the 
Prime Ministers, Ministers of Lands and For- 
ests, and the chief foresters of all the wood 
bearing provinces of Canada “for the purpose 
of formulating a national uniform forest policy 
to be put into immediate effect in all the 
provinces.” Mr. Barnjum has long sought 
to awaken the Canadian people to the forest 
situation and declares in his letter to the 
Prime Minister that the most vitally impor- 
tant problem facing Canada today is the 
critical character of the country’s forest situa- 
tion. According to him it involves the wel- 
fare not only of great industries and utilities 
but also agriculture and the great railway 
systems. 

“Among the recent alarming disclosures 
to which I refer,” declares Mr. Barnjum in 
his communication to the Prime Minister, 
“are: 

“1, The announcement by the Minister of 
the Interior that a survey of its largest pulp- 
wood area in Manitoba revealed only some 
2,500,000 cords available, instead of, as had 
been estimated, a stand of 6,000,000 cords. 

“2, A statement made before the Canadian 
Forestry Association at Ottawa by Thomas 
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Maher, well-known consulting forestry engi- 
neer of Quebec, that he had cruised 25 per 
cent of all the leased limits in the Province 
of Quebec during the past 12 years, and that 
the result of this exhaustive survey showed 
that out of a total 80,188 square miles of 
leased limits in Quebec, 65 per cent of all 
these lands contain no timber, and that, 
without any allowance for the large losses 
continually being suffered through fire, in- 
sects, disease and wind, the forest industries 
will have cut the last cord of commercial 
wood on leased grounds in 27 years.’ 

“3, A statement put out by the Dominion 
Forest Service to the effect that four and one- 
half cords of wood have been wantonly de- 
stroyed in the past for every cord utilized, 
indicating, once again, that if use and de- 
struction continue at the same ratio as in the 
past, which will be the case unless something 
is done to change the situation, we are con- 
fronted with the practical exhaustion of our 
commercially available wood supply within 
the very brief period of between six and 


seven years.” 





Pueblos of Moapa Valley to be 
Studied 


Secretary of the Interior Wilbur has di- 
rected a joint investigation of the Lost City 
of the Moapa Valley, or Pueblo Grande of 
Nevada, by Jesse L. Nusbaum, archaeologist 
of the Department of the Interior and Su- 
perintendent of Mesa Verde National Park, 


and C. C. Smith, engineer of the General 
Land Office. Professor Mark R. Harrington, 
of the Southwest Museum of Los Angeles, 
also has been asked to assist in the inves- 
tigation. 

President Hoover, at the request of Secre- 
tary Wilbur, has temporarily withdrawn 
144,000 acres of land in Moapa Valley pend- 
ing this examination to decide the desirabil- 
ity of including all or part of it within a 
national monument. This region and that to 
the east of it in Arizona, across the Grand 
Canyon from the point where tourists usu- 
ally see it, is the least known section of the 
United States, and contains many prehistoric 


and natural curiosities. 


Cross of Snow Set Aside as 
Monument 

President Hoover has issued a proclamation 
setting apart 1,392 acres of land, including 
the famous cross of snow, in the Holy Cross 
National Forest of Colorado for preservation 
as a National Monument. The gigantic 
Greek cross, from which the forest takes its 
name, is formed by two snow-filled crevices 
on the side of the mountain. It is visible 
for miles around and is an object of great 
The Monument will be ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service for rec- 


public interest. 


reational and devotional purposes and special 
permits will be granted organizations wish- 
ing to erect religious edifices or hold devo- 
tional services in its vicinity. 
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The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
Uniforms exclusively for 41 years 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FIGHT FOREST FIRES 
WITH 
AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 
Full Information in Bulletin No. 56F 
AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. West New York, N. J. 
Branch: 176 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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GROWING CHILDREN 
NEED GROWING TREES 












cACME “PROJECTORS IN FORESTRY 


Equipped with six Acme Projectors, the Southern 
division of the American Forestry Association is 
presenting motion pictures which impress the mag- | 

nificence of National Forests. The Acme Projectors 
have proved their reliability and sturdiness by cover- _| » 
ing hundreds of miles on both good and bad roads 
and by projecting about a thousand shows each— 


Write for booklet PA7 
ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
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Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to 
the Association Will Be Answered 
Column. If an Immediate Reply is Desired a 
Self-Addressed, Stamped Envelope Must Ac- 


in This 











Question: Will barking and charring cy- 
press piling delay decay ?—G. C. S. Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Answer: There is little to recommend char- 
ring cypress piling. The benefits have never 
been definitely determined, for without doubt 
the strength of the pile is reduced consider- 
ably. Even charring one-quarter inch deep 
reduces the strength of the pile to the equiv- 
alent of timber whose diameter is less by 
one-half inch. Heart cypress is ranked among 
the most durable of our commercial timbers. 
Well-seasoned and free from bark, it may 
be expected to last as long in contact with 
the soil as the average pine pile after it has 
been creosoted. 


QuEsTION: To what extent does Kentucky 
have special tax legislation for forest lands? 
—I. S. J., Kentucky. 


ANSWER: The 1926 legislature passed a 
forest tax law for Kentucky (Chap. 9, Laws 
of 1926) patterned very largely on the Michi- 
gan Commercial Forest Reserve Law (Act 
24, Public Acts of 1925 as since amended 
by Chap. 86, Laws of 1927). Before this 
Kentucky law was put into operation, the 
question of its constitutionality was put up to 
the Attorney General by the then State For- 
ester, Mr. Fred Morrill. Since the resulting 
opinion was adverse, the law never func- 
tioned. More detailed information about the 
law and about any movement to remedy the 
situation can be secured from State Forester 
W. E. Jackson, Jr., Frankfort, Kentucky. 


QuesTION: What causes the bluish color 
frequently seen in rough pine lumber ?— 
J. H. S., Georgia. 


ANSWER: Blue staining of wood is due to 
the growth of fungi whose minute organisms 
grow through the sapwood and live on the 
cell contents. It does not appreciably weaken 
the wood. The depth of color depends upon 
the amount of the fungus present. Sapwood 
is very liable to become infected and if 
moisture, air and temperature conditions are 
favorable it may become badly blued. Stand- 
ing trees frequently blue stain following in- 
sect attacks, but logs and sawed lumber 
poorly stored are more susceptible. An effi- 
cient preventative of blue stain in logs is to 
paint the ends with oil and crisylic acid. 
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QuEsTION: Please tell me what trees would 
do well on my ranch in Jackson’s Hole, 
Wyoming. The elevation is about 6,400 
feet and the soil rather gravelly.—C. D. H., 
Connecticut. 


Answer: Any of the following trees should 
grow satisfactorily: Western yellow pine, 
Rocky Mountain variety of Douglas fir, 
Engleman’s spruce, blue spruce and Western 
white pine. Before planting white pine all 
currant and gooseberry bushes should be 
pulled up for about 1,000 feet from all pro- 
posed plantings. Aspen will also grow there. 


Question: To what temperature should 
creosote be heated to accomplish the best re- 
sults in the preservation of fence posts?— 
R. R. J., Maine. 


ANSWER: From 180° to 220° Fahrenheit. 
The posts may be heated one or more hours 
in the creosote, and then allowed to cool in 
the oil. Some authorities suggest the heat- 
ing be done in the evening, after which the 
posts and oil may be allowed to cool over- 
night. 


QUESTION: How can I best put out several 
hundred small evergreens at a cost which 
is not prohibitive—O. C., Pennsylvania. 


Answer: If you contemplate planting small 
evergreens on waste or idle land for the 
purpose of growing timber, you may secure 
them from the Department of Forests and 
Waters at Harrisburg, but if you contemplate 
planting evergreens primarily for ornamen- 
tal purposes, it will be necessary to purchase 
them from commercial nurseries. The price 
is not enough higher to make any great dif- 
ference on such a number as you suggest. 
Small transplants not over four years old will 
help keep the cost down. These can be 
bought in hundred lots from the commercial 
nurseries, or in thousand lots from the State 
Forester. They will come in a small pack- 
age and can be set out relatively easily. 

Two men can usually plant a thousand a 
day on the kind of land you have in eastern 
Pennsylvania. The only tools necessary are 
a mattock or heavy hoe, and a bucket in 


which to carry the trees. 
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Trees to be Featured for 
Newspapers 


Fact stories about American trees, told in 
pictures and text, will be featured in news- 
papers for at least one year commencing next 
September. James W. Brooks, who is at 
the head of Educational Features “strip” 
syndicate located in Washington, that is now 
featuring “American History by Motor,” 
which appears on automobile pages in many 
newspapers, is planning the “American Tree 
and Its Uses” strip, to follow the one on mo- 
tor trails. Calvin A. Fader, artist for the 
Educational Features syndicate, will make 
the sketches for the new series. 

Fifty-two “commercial” trees have been 
selected to be featured in the Brooks syndi- 
cate service—one tree each week for one 
year. Each strip will contain five panels, in 
which will be told how each tree serves 
mankind. 

The pictures of trees, their leaves, bark, 
etc., are being furnished by the U. S. Forest 
Service, together with information concern- 
ing growing trees. Facts concerning the 
product of trees—lumber and the many ob- 
jects manufactured therefrom—are being 
compiled by the technical men of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. 





New Extension Forester in Texas 


Charles Wade Simmons has been appointed 
Extension Forester to succeed C. B. Web- 
ster, who has occupied this position for the 
past five years. Mr. Webster will continue 
with the Texas Forest Service in charge of 
the nursery work. He is a graduate of the 
Yale Forest School, and has been on forest 
management work with the United States 
Forest Service in Arizona and New Mexico 
for the past several years. 





Afforestation An Issue in British 
Elections 
By E. P. KEeEty 

Afforestation was an issue in the General 
Election in Great Britain, where any and 
every means of reducing unemployment was 
seized upon in appealing to the electorate. 

The Labor and Liberal parties promised 
increased assistance to the Forestry Commis- 
sioners towards the acquisition and planting 
of additional land and towards the provision 
of holdings for forest workers, while the 
Conservative Party pointed to work already 
carried out as proof of its interest. 

The Forestry Commission which has oper- 
ated for some ten years has planted about 
150,000 acres of new forest and worked up 
to a plantation program of some 27,000 
acres a year. It works on a block grant sys- 
tem, a certain sum being allotted by Parlia- 
ment to cover each decennial period. About 
£5,500,000 ($27,500,000) is available for 
work during the coming ten years, enough to 
Provide 225,000 acres of new plantations in 
addition to spending £1,000,000 on forest 
workers’ dwellings. This means a decrease 
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in the annual planting to a little over 20,000 
acres a year. 

Those who wish to increase the rate of 
progress point out that in addition to help- 
ing unemployment there is the fact that a 
recent census of woodlands shows that Brit- 
ish timber resources are much less than 
previously estimated, that world reserves of 
soft woods are being continually depleted, 
and that on this count alone the position is 
sufficiently serious to justify a considerable 
increase in the planting program. 

Afforestation has one very. great advan- 
tage over other panaceas for unemployment, 
in that it provides a valuable means of land 
settlement. 





Federal Government Acquires 
Large Area in Yosemite 


A tract of 1,930.34 acres in the Yosemite 
National Park has been deeded over to the 
United States by the city and county of San 
Francisco in accordance with provisions un- 
der the Raker Act of 1913. This act gave 
the city and county of San Francisco cer- 
tain reservoir rights in the park, provided 
that upon completion of the project the city 
would deed to the United States all lands in 
the park which it owned at the time the act 
was passed, excepting such areas as were ac- 
tually required in connection with the main- 
tenance and operation of the plants and works 
of the project. 





REGULATION 
— UNITED 
STATES | 


Forestry 
Style 


Uniform 


No guess- 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 





L a 
2 SS... 4 
RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 














FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
If you do not find just the type you want adver- 
tised in AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest LIFE 


Address : 
Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 











FOREST FIRES 


are most quickly and surely located by the use of 





For full information write— 


2500 Roosevelt Road 


AERMOTOR CO. .. 


Observation 
Towers 


If you have not seen the 
latest booklet on 


Forest Service 


Towers 


published by the Aermotor Co. 
you should send for it at once. 
It shows a variety of styles and 
heights of galvanized steel tow- 
ers suited to every condition and 
need. This book tells you what 
others are doing to protect their 
forests from destructive fires. It 
is sent free upon request. 


Aermotor Galvanized Steel 
Seed Bed Frames are constantly 
growing in favor. They can be 
moved from place to place with- 
out falling apart and last many 
years without needing repairs. 


.- Chicago 
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The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and guuns. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristot-Myers Co. 
75 West Street New York 











WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 





Our artistic membership emblem was 
designed by one of the largest emblem 
manufacturers in the world. It is octa- 
gon shaped with gold beveled edges. The 
tree is modeled in gold and covered with 
transparent green enamel. The A. F. A. 
is inlaid in dark green enamel. 


Only by purchasing in large quantities 
are we able to offer this pin at such a low 
price. 

Furnished with screw post for attach- 
ing to coat lapel or pin with safety lock 
attachment. When ordering please state 
type desired. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 








To Study Fish in National Parks 


A cooperative arrangement has just been 
effected between the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of Commerce, 
whereby a fish culturist of the latter de- 
partment will supervise culture operations in 
the National Parks and National Monuments. 
The arrangement is expected to become effec- 
tive July 1, when the funds for the 1930 fiscal 
year become available. 

Under the plan of cooperation the fish cul- 
turist, to be carried on the pay roll of the 
Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce, will devote his time during the 
summer to piscatorial problems in the Na- 
tional Parks. During the winter months he 
will direct fish-cultural operations at hatch- 
eries of the Bureau of Fisheries located at 
points outside the Parks. 

The work of the fish culturist so far as it 
relates to the National Parks will include the 
general supervision of fish cultural studies 
and operations, including detailed studies of 
Park waters to determine suitability for fish, 
a study of native or related fish species suit- 
able for stocking or restocking, and the prep- 
aration of permanent management plans for 
all Park waters. Next summer the Fisheries 
expert will study conditions in Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks. 

At the present time the Bureau of Fisheries 
maintains Federal hatcheries in Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks. The Fish and 
Game Commission of California maintains a 
State hatchery at Yosemite Park, and State 
cooperation is given in other National Parks 
through furnishing fish for planting in Park 


waters. 





The Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress of Plant Sciences, held at Ithaca, New 
York, during the summer of 1926, are being 
published and are available in two volumes 
at $15.00 for the set. Orders can be placed 
with B. M. Duggar, General Secretary, 
Biology Building, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


























School of Forestry and Conservation 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Cypress broad, thorough courses in forestry with a flexible cur- 
riculum. Four years of study lead to the Bachelor’s degree. The 
fifth year, wholly elective and leading to the Master’s degree, allows 
opportunity for emphasis in numerous lines. 

Graduate work leading to the Doctor’s degree permits specialization 
in silviculture, wood utilization, forest entomology, forest zoology, 
forest pathology, and other fields. 

Location, staff, forests, and equipment create ideal conditions for 


study. 


Write for further information 


SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 


ANN ARBOR - - - - 


- MICHIGAN 
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Pui Butterick, of New Haven, a widely 
known forester, is a graduate of the Yale 
Forest School. He has specialized in 
the study of grazing conditions, especially 
in Europe, having spent much time in France. 
He has won distinction as an expert and 
writer on grazing and allied subjects. At 
present he is serving as Secretary and For- 
ester of the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association. 

JosepH D. Grant is Vice President of the 
Save-the- Redwoods 
League. As an officer 
of the League, and 
Chairman of the 
Board, he has been 
an outstanding leader 
in the movement to 
preserve “the oldest 
living things in the 
world.” In his arti- 
cle on the Redwoods, 
he tells the fascinat- 
ing story of this 





J. D. Grant 


great project. 

OLaus J. Murig, winner of the first prize 
in the Wilderness Story Contest, is an asso- 
ciate biologist in the United States Biological 
Survey. He is at present conducting investi- 
gations in connection with big game animals. 

GeorGE MIKscH SuTTON, State Ornithologist 
of Pennsylvania, has always been interested 
in wild life and particularly in birds. He is 
an administrator of the State Board of Game 
Commissioners of Pennsyivania. 

H. J. Lutz is Associate Silviculturist at the 
Allegheny Forest Experiment Station. He is 
at present connected with the University of 
Pennsylvania, and lives at Philadelphia. 

Dr. CHaARLEs H. Keyes, Director of Archeo- 
logical Survey of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, is connected with Cornell College, 
of Mt. Vernon, Iowa. He is and has been 
a very active worker in the American School 
of Wild Life Protection at MacGregor 
Heights, Iowa, since its inception. 

Harry Borsrorp lives at Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania. He is a well known writer. 

WILL Simmons is one of America’s leading 
artists, being noted especially as an etcher 
of animal life. A Harvard man, he has 
spent much time abroad and lives at New 
Milford, Connecticut. 

HuGH and Extn SPENCER live, with their 
interesting family, at “The Briarpatch,” at 
Chester, Connecticut. 

VircintA Hutt SMITH, who writes under 
the pen name of “Lloyd Logan”—is a 
Floridian, a resident of Tampa. 

Constance MAinwarinG is the wife of 
former Ranger Charles R. Mainwaring, of 
Clovis, California. 

G. H. CoLiincwoop is the Forester of The 
American Forestry Association and R. S. 
Maddox is the State Forester of Tennessee. 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR _ undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 








Choosing a School 


The school whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 
the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 

















Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 

A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 











School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers 
Practical Forestry,. preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


thorough training in 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 


ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 
Large logging and_ milling 


operations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive Fed- 
eral, State, and private forests, 
near at hand. Excellent opportu- 
nity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILLer, Dean 























Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the | 
laboratories and the school | 
forests. | 
| 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. | 





University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 

For Catalog and further information 

address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 


























Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 20 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 

















Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further informa- 
tion, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - 


Oregon 
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Courtesy of Brubaker Aerial Surveys 
Portland, Oregon 


HE PROVEN modern method of fighting 
forest fires is with Portable Water Pumps. 
Outstanding among all are Pacific Pumpers, 
backed by years of development and _ study 


THE Pauric [ype ‘“N” fi ld 
PUMPER complete forms a well- ane ss 
balanced, light-weight pack, is 
easily transported by one man. 

The load is so arranged as to 
equally dis tribute the weight 


Pacific Pumpers have fought more fires than 
all other Portable Pumps combined 


PACIFIC(s PUMPERS 


MADE IN SEATTLE, U. S. A. iE GHTING | By PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


NEW-ARK FIRE PROTECTION _ B : J. T. MASHIKO 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 679 Marunouchi Bldg.,Tokyo, Japan 
17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. Distributors: Japanese Distributor 
A. H. BLANCHARD CO. BARBER & ROSS, INC. <t —F 2 = MB 
AFERY 7 Hi SRF RABE 


25 Hampshire Street llth and G Sts. N. W. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Washington, D. C. Hea ACW. RAR 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











